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\ * ,; Preface . » 
This submijssioiv is pi^irt of the final report on the University of 
Western Ontar/Lq (U.W.O.|,~' Preschool Project. The project was initiated 
xn 'the academic year 1973-74 when t;he Department of Psychology opened 
\ its hew laboratory preschool, itis general aimis were to obtain a better ' 
• understanding, of the characteristics ahd abilities «of C^adian children 

from economically disadvantaged homes, and the "irreversibility"" 

.,;hypotl)(esffe, ;still held by some, that the adaptive -aBilit^ies of young ' ^ 
children can not be njodified effectively after the age of three years. 
It became, however, in part, a development project, in that the data 
obtained wetre used to a^ist in the design and evaluation of the educational 
Program. Also,* ^because suitable measures for assessing certain types of 
abilitiest were 'not avail-able^ a significemt atmount of time^was inveisted 
in developing such measures. Finally,! some eknerimental work was also done 
to^ assess the immediate impact of specjific program variables. ; 

in the four academic years which end^d^^iKi^he spring of 1977 more than 
100 children have been involved in thei project, 63 '^fom families with/low- 
xncomes and the rest from faihilxies wxth medium to hijgh incomes. Of the low- 
income chxldr en 39 'were enrolled ^ the laboratory' preschool and. 24 in local 
day nurseiies, but all qf the high-income children were in ,the preschool. 
'r r Most o£"tfi#^subjects were selected at tlje age of approximately ' three ye^rs> 
ijqi the hope that .they -could be st\idied b^er a 'two-year^ period. However^ 
. attrition in this sample wa'^^'tiigh especially at the end of the first vear,* 
and ai though 60 preschool and 9i day ntirsery subjects completed one academic 
year only 50 completed', as v/ejl, a second year. 



In addition to the subiects who were enrolled as three^year-olds , 
there were some othej::3 who were enrolled as f^r-year-plds and attended , 
- the program for only one year.' Theisi^e older subjects jj^ere ii^luded* to 
. assess the effects of yearly versus late preschool entrance on p^rfo^ftt^ 
in both the preschool and £he primary gm<jles. The findings obtained 'with * 
this particular group of subjects will nqt, hdwever^ be, discussed here. ' 
In the present report/ the .developmept ot the three cohorts of 
. -children who enterec^ the, program at^ age.of -approximately, three yejars 
(in 1973,1974/1975,, tesjpectively) and stayed) JLn it for ei^ther one ' or two- 

V ' ' ' ' . ■ • ■ / ; . . ■ . . ■• . v. " . ■ . . ' ' 

full acad^ic years is described.. The focus is on prograun evaluation. 
The program ' was phanged over time in an attempt to/meet J:he aipparent h^eds 

■ . ■ ■ r ' . ' • " ■ . ' ■ ': ■■■■ • ! "v- " 

of th^ /low-Income g^roup. The effects of these changes are examined as well 

./V- ■ '• ' ' • . ' ° ■ ' , ■ ' ■ . '. ■ ' ■ " ' ■ . • ^ * 

as the over-all. compensatory impacb of .the program 
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Program Development and Assessment 



The 'most 'pontroversiial igsue^i^^^ the field of early education today . 



A 



(Continues to be about the amount of "^ructure" ^Which^i^^ apjjiropriai^e in an . 
early education program. T he W ord struofeure" ; Used in this content ^ 
. hot easy to define. Essentially 

^ are in^|tructed/ 6r the extent to which teacher ]pre--jpi^^ 

space, equip^ment, curriculum^ content and lik^ej^-direp^ the;kinds\of 
activities > in which the childrenvengage>^^ ^ 
: Montessori school the teachingl niaterials arie^strii^^ Iri k biSTAR' program 

( Bereiter & Engelmatnn/ 1,966) ; tlie acade4iic^^^c^^^ 



the teaching methods are stiSictured • (specified, exactly)-. In Weikart s 



: cognitivelyrbrie^ |(WeiJcart; 1,97JL)# the^curriculum vxs^ 

(ile. the cogh^-tiVe processesr_t^^ activated are pin-pDinte 
with mainly pers^|nal-sociai goals carKalsQ:;va depiendilhg j fot 

ex^ple , on :the number of teacher-child^ncfeifl^^ that are pre -planned : 



for whatever purpose. 



.V 



The| heafe g€therat;ed by : debates on^'^hiis isisub gr^^tiy 
t5h6 lat^ 1966' s when a number of Head St^ findinqs 
• whzch seemed to indicate th3.t directive > highly structured presi^ool programs 
' were more effective in; inducing cpgnitilftf- gains, especially; in disaeiyantaged 
• children, than, were more infortoi^ones. ^ Most,. prpschbol teachers 'read 
,repblrts of guch findingp with: disbelief a^nd even horror, biBlieviri^ that I 



direct instruction of the type offete^^/couldi in fact, be harmful to ^^^^s^^^ 
;iroung crhildrep. Af ter 50 yeais/of ; child s^^^^ arid .experience with /young \ 



x.. 



I 



.2 



lildrerii most eax;ly educators had become convinced that preschoolers 




should not b€f taught, but educated, given intellectual content of the sort 
that*wbuld encou^ra^e inquiry, debate* and problem solving, but not 'told what 
was "right" , that they learned* best ' by aictiVely -operating on their world 
andl discovering its^ laws rather than by precept, and that they should be . 
playing not working. However, by far ^the greatest. amotmt' df 
about hc'w a nursery school should be run has^ been acquired through ; ' ^ 
studies of middle-class chiidran.V Perhaj/s lower-class children. were 



different. If Jdiey received little c6c(niti«3^^_si^^ at 
home, perhaps they did need more adult-guided activities^n school.- This 



issue was foremost in. the minds of the^. group at U..W.O, wheif they sat down 

' ' . . ■ ' • * . ■ ■ ■ i ■ ■ ' - ■ * ''■ 

to decide on how the program should be ! run. J 

Theire was some evidence that leisrs seriously disadvantaged children ' 
jl^ responded well to in fortaal, programs (Bissell, 3.973) . Ther^ was also . 

reason to believe thkt Canadian, anglophone childi^* from faimilies with 

' .1 ■ " r- ^' -b"- ' 

low incomes, living :.n a medium-sized city such as London, Qritajrio were 

likely to be less disadvan^ 



American Head Start studies (Wright, 1973). Therefore, it was decided 



; / that in the first year r the program ^wbuld- be informs^/ as described below ,V 
and*^ some baseline data on the response of |^he -children to it would be . 
: ,obt:ained^^ incomeis were, 

• in the preschool, and their- initiat" performance and 

.;• progress oyer time weris compared. 

The usual propedurefdrass^^ the effectiveness of a compensatory 

^progfram is to cortpar^ products with the products of a 

:f|^> - contris;^^^ or witk|chil had, no preschool experience . 
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Initially r this type of evaluation was included ip the present project. 
That is, the progress of the ^ low-income subjects in the i)re'school was t 



■ ■■ • . > 



. compared 'wxth that of a group ; of low-income, subjects in another setting 
' (day nursferitas). This approach wagr however, abemdone^* in part because - 
. attrition<in the day nursery groups made, it impractical , but klso becauie W 
4 xj: presented so many miethodological problems ."^ It became ^clear tnat even , 



if differences in 



fbimd, 



the products of the. preschool, ani^ day nurseries were ^ 



the causes' of these differenceil could riot be determined. *Many^ 



variables differentiated the preschopli from the nurseries in Which the; control 
subjects vwere foiihd^a^ these> such as teachjing*^ styles, wer^ too 

subtle to be specified with any 'degree of precision/ It was decidc^d * 
tiierefore, that 'if the' effects of specific prbgram^variables' w^ be \ 



sful 



successfully assessed, they woald have to be manipulated systemafctlcally within 



the Ifiiboratorjf^ preschool progrEun, euiS inteifnal (rather than e>|2ternal) control 
^rubjects employedj: Automatic control of It^^humber of imp6rtaJ^r*environme1^^ ■ 
' varxabl^s^could be achieved in this way. Accordingly,^ changes in the'prograin, . 
. as desci^ed beio^, were instituted in th^^ second cuid third years of the / 
( V project and t^ie effects of these changes were- assessed^^^W^ 

> made the children who were ^enrolled :«ih the first year , with those made by 



the children .whp^ wete/enrolled in subsequent -years. . / , i /v 

The compensatory impactJ\ of the program on th^ low-^ income chiljdr^n was 



assessed by comparing »thei^:. progress ovei time with tnat of the l^gh-income 
istfcjects. However , frbm \b6th' a theoretical and empii/iial point of vview 
•was not easy to predict w^^at type of results ^would the conclusion 



that the program^ had, in. fact, been effective for the low-income / 

(Childre'n* ' All aspects of deveiopment depend on some combination of ' 

. •^•/^ ' • ^ . . " ■ . . N ■. ;V'\ 

•^gene.tlc and enyironmentai factors. This means that different children . 

■ '■ ' ■ ■ : • ... " ■ -1. •■; ■■ ' ... 

will respond dif ferently to- any eJaucational ejcpetience to the extent' that :r 

* ■ ■• ■ / ♦ ■• . ' ■ \^ , " ' .' • ■ .V 

.^thexr genetic make-up a^^ If' this high-income 



Tjildren had higher IQs than the low-income fchildrenr arid~Tf IQ can be f 
in|berpreted as a measure of the capacity to leaxh, then xt vbouI^ \>e \ . 
pjj^cted^^ that the p^rf made By -them, given equal opportunities 



for \ learning in the preschool , would greatly exceed thoi^ of"* this 'low-incbtne 



groub. In other words^t-_jny.^ji^^ the high- and the 



low-ite^ exjiectW to increa^^^ Also, if thei high-income 

.chtldrbn receiVed more stimul(it;ion ^t hoi|ie :than d|id the low-ihcpme childr^^n/ 



* they miWht be^ better eqiiip/ed 
in the^ jfireschool . On the/ oth 



to respond tp andjgaih from the experiences ^ ^^'^ 
3r 'hand' this sjtimulatiori might have brought 
them up to a performance/ levell yhich was commensurate with theilr genetic ^- 
potential and, if so, trfe effects of the ed.ucational'p]f6gram riight, in fact. 



, be . miniiticil - \The empirical^ evi^dence available for making predictions of /this • 
sort is sparce, but, whether or /snot a preschobl program 'has; a iria imj6act 
on children &^ms to depend oh whether it offers : opportunities: for l^iarning 
which are hot liirovided in the children ' s^Tiomes . liontessori preschool ^ 



L 



■■■J 
/ 



education has been fotind to have' a major impact on the; development of this 
disadvantaged, but nbt the adyantaged^child^^^^ , presumably 

' becauise Mbntessori teachers khd mxddle-class parents tend to teach ~ 

■. . " " \ ' . , " ■ ■ • ■ • • ' ■ '■ " • 

essentially the ^sanJe things, to - 



V >:■.••:•-■••■•.■:•.> f- • -.vv^:., .;'•■-■■«; ■:/--.r;--rrv '■■ -y,- . .X:.:-..K^ ■.r-y,:^-ts:^ 

r ^^^:^^^^ -riot' 

>Sc .:v.;v-.^^;/i^v- v./^^.. .• . • . -./vv.^:'" • '..*:.«•: >-. :.: ::.-v;. ■ l'-:"- ■■ ♦ 

/-;-\ ■ ...V 

.0.\pf< 
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^^^y^^ular 1 ieiqueritial , pattern tcx 



The first year was the "start-upV year for the preschool. Everything 

• . •.• 

*• ■ ' ' ■ \ ' ' • ■ \ 

was "hew" including fidl of the staff and children/ Hence ^ this. year was 

different in many respects from any suhsequ*|nt year. Altii^ugh extensive 

pirp-planning had been done, :t;he- initial] organization space and equipment 

was not fuiictionally adequate and re^ayrX^ em ents had to be made. > A suitable 

design for the playground was not achieved vuntil late in the spring. The 

curriculum emphases wete also different in the first than in -any subsequent *. 

^ years. ^ N^ individual or smal!|. group, teacherrgui^e^ activities earned' at 

the development of specific cognit^-ye skills weV6 offered. The' focus was 

" '■: ■■ ' ^ ■''■■:/" ••■ . ■ . ' .-!-".'^-.- . ■ 

mainly on achie^ving the personal^^ arid social goals of the program;! the devel- 

. ■ \ ■■■■ ■ . "'■ - ■ ' V 

opment of independence, self-management skills, representational abilities ' 

. ' ■ ■■ . ' \; ' . . ■ ■ ' ' ■ • , ^. ' 

and effective ^problem solving styi.es. A highly, enriched and novel envii^onment 
containing much equijpment was offered from the start. Also, from the beginning V 
* of the year "Surprise" dramatic play 'centres, such as alnedicar* centre or 
grocery store, were introduced at regular intervals to stimulate socio-dramatic 

- Sqmmative evaluations of the program at the yend of the first year suggested 

that it had been most effective in increasing the ^o^i^i con^etence of the 

children, but tess effective than desired, at ^ least with the**children from low- 

income feunilies. In red^icing impulsivity and inducing cogn^itive gains especially 

in concepttjal areas (Wright, :r974)^ It was concluded) that the failure to reduce'^ 

impulsivity might have been due to the' aroount^t^^ novelty in the 

environmeiiC and th^^this should be reduced, at least dunng-^the beginning of the 

* t 

school year, ' It was also decided that more emphasis should be place orT^aeh^evlng 
the cognitive goals-*ef-the-prog^ram- and that teacher ^-guided, sirtall group 



activitiesx^ould be introduced for this purpose. / 

cordingly, in the .second year^the amount and- variety of ^'equipment . 
:fered during lihe first, six weeks was reduced. No novel dramatic, play 

centres w^re introduced, during tHis period, and when they were finally 

' ' ' : A . i, . * ' , • . • ' • ^" . 

offered^ they were preceeded by field trips to appropriate places (eg. a 

■\ ; ■ ' • " /.J..* ^; ' ; \ - ' ' ' ' .■ ^ ^ ■ ^ 

clinic) discussiorl sessions wil^h appropriate per6ons*(eg. a doctor) and 

teacjier-guicied ^group- activities ih-^^whic^ the children made props for the-/ 

centres;*" The children then participated in the actual setting-up of the 

centres. . ■ ^- .. ...-^^ • • 

- Puring this Second year the teachers also began to ,stuc^ the literature \i \ 

■ . ■ • ■ ■■;■,>■■■ ^ " ' ' . ' ■ ' ■ : 

bn the development of cognitive abilities and ^concepts, such as number, 

■ . •• . i / - . ' . - 1 - 

seriationr classification, land space jr in , order to develop as'sessment, guides 

' ■ . ' ■ ' '.VV"^-'"^ .■ " - * 

and plans fot small group teacher guided activities which mi gh\ foster, the 

acquisition^ of number emd other types of concepts. Early in thA second term 

9 pilot, study was conducted to assess the effectiveness of the strategies that 

they had developed for inducing ath understanding of number. Two groups of eight 

chilfiren whose scores on "nujiber" were low were used as subjects. One gj^oup 

was given number /stimulation and the other grot^ language stimulation in small 

group, sessions every day for two weeks. Their number and language pterformance 

. ' . . ' ' " . ' r.- - ' ' 

was then re-assessed. After the testing week the same subjectsf.,were^ given 
another series of teacher-guided sessions with the original number group' receiving 
Ictnguage stimulation and the original language group receiving number stimulation. 
The results of this study Suggested that the number stimiflation had produced at 

\ Least modest gains in performance oh number and that both number and language 
stimulation sessions had had a positive effect on language performance. Hence, , 
it was decided that small group work was likely to be productive "in increasing 



8 ^ 



/ the cogriitiye- comp^^^^ pf the children and should be tiicorporated into 

the program in a systematic way. /' 

' \ ■ ■ . ' ■ ' 

• Thesummatxve evaluations of the program* at the end of the second year 
.- suggested that it had been niore effective than the program in Year 1 in _ 



;i^educing inpuIsiV^ty especially in numbgr iiT" 

the 1^^^^ grotip i and the achievements of the high-income sUbjects^jwerT'"' 

^ut the same in bpth years) . • There was some indicati^r^^^ been \ 

less effective in increasing ^oci^om^eftnsn<^Wrigh^^^^ but beeausfe , 

of-.,the_.co_gnj.tive-b^nefrtr^hich the^l^w-income children seemed^tq be'deriving, 
the program was run, in'essentially the! same way in;s^Year 3 as it had Wn inV 

..Year 2, except that plans for teacher-guided activities were more highly' \ 

. t - . ■ ■ ' : ■[ . . ■ > ' ■ . ' •;■ ■ ■■ ■ ] ■■ 

organized. A npw method for assigning ] pupils to teachers for small group anJ- 

individual teacheir-guided activities was introduced. Each teacher was assigned 

seven children in each'class for -specific 'blocks of time during which she was 

to attempt to achieve with.them\cognitive goals .in specified areas. By this 

time the Assessnient guides and a set of plans for small group work had been ' 

prepared.,. The teachers were , , however , responsible for planning j^ctivi ties ' 

suitable for each individual child, and for deciding whether towork with their 

■ ' . ■ ♦ 

special charge? individually or in- small group''^. - 

• ' ' ■ ' . . " \' ' ■ ' ■ '' . ■ ■ ■ ' 

During the third year an analysis of the/play behavior of the children in 

the preschool, conducted by an investigator who , Was. not directly associated 
Vjfith the preschool (Wr^ight & Pederson, 1-976)., indicated that the program was, 
•generating more task-oriented -than social behaviors. Using Parten's ; (1"932) • > 
criteria he found ,that the children were engaged in solitary, parallel or non- 
play activities (i.e. doing something with a teacher) about 77% of the time 



^\and ert^a^ed in .associative and cooperative play only 23% of the time/ U$ing 
SmilansJcy's (1968) criteria he found that 67% o4 the behavior observed , i>as 
constructive,. 23.7% dramatic, 9% functional and oi3% jyamesV - . • 

In th^;foui?th year/the prog^ and during this 

year the attention 6f the teachers was focused more and more on the develop- 
ment of cognitive skills. They wrotfe papers summarizing the literature theyl 
had read, developed more plans for individual and small group activities whijch 
they thought might\increase the childi?en's cog^ 

to describe in writing the teaching strategies which^tiie^had employed. 

In summary thenji as the program developed, there w 
toward more structuring of th*e curriculiim expeir,x(^nce*&sJwKirh the children wJre 
offered; more emphasis was placed on the development of specific* cypes of 
^ cognitive concepts such as number, classification, seriation and spatial^ 
, relationsjy/j^th^ direction of the children's activities; knd 

. ' ' ^^ ' 'y ■ r . . * ^ o\ . • . - ' . * . • j r -.• 

th^re was less encouragement of socio-dramatic /play activities. Otherwise, 
the basic structure, orgariization and goals of / the program 'did not change j 



Other uncontrollable variables / ^ -ps ' 



Staff changes . These were few but there fc/ere some. The Director and 

' ■ ■ ■■■■ ■■■ .. . ■ ■■ ' ' ' ' -■ ■■■ '^ -vl k:' . 

the Teacher-Supervisor of the program remainjed constant during the--loUr irekr.s. 
There were three other teachers. One of t^fese* resigned at the, end of tlje first 
year, but her replacement continued during/ the subsequent three years. /The 
Other two teachers taught all four years, ^ but both 'did so onIy*!:haXf=^ 
Year 4 and a new fuil-time staff member'' was added.' \ 



Teacher/child ratio . . 4ach year thtere ^ere f our f ill-^time (or equivalent) 
tea^cners, but th^ n^unaber of^ children Vas increased from 25 per class in the . 
first ^y^ir to '^^^^ fourth years. 

The nuiribe^^v^ children per; teacher increased, therefore, .from 1:6^25 (1973-74) 
to 1:6.75 (1974;^75) to 1:7 (1975-7^6 and 1976-77). ^ ' . 

Ratio of lo^■■Ai4h■'income cha^ldren. The niunber of low-income children 
in each of the prbgrams inpreased^from five in 1973-74 to seven (am. program) I 
and feight {pm program) in 1974-75^^^ in 1975-76 and 1976-77) and the 

nuirber. of Th^is the ratio of low- to;higU- 

incpme children cHanged^rom i to 4' in Year 1 to 1 to 2.8^ (am) to 1 to 2.37 (pm) 
^ in Year ? and I ti^ 

Regularity of aii)l|^dance . The high-income subjects attended more regularly 
than the low- income subjects (for all three years combined, 93% as compared with . 
88< of the time)/. Ther^ were no significant cohort differences in absenteeism 
although the tr^nd w^s toward greater absenteeism for the'''''iow- income subjects 
in the second ^di third ,"A.than' in jthe first cohort. ^Also; six chiidren in the 
i who required speech' therapy were in< cohortis 2 (n=l) and 

3 (n=5) and the\r diagnostic and treatment sessions tdok them out of the preschool 

• ^ ' . . . ■ • . ■ ' , ■ ■ ' ; ■ ■ • ' 

for em hour , or ifjore^.^at least two days a week during their second preschool y^r. 

Method ' ^\ 

Subjects //■<;-. ' ^. • / ■. • 

The subjects were 60 children who were enrolled in the preschool as 
three-ryear-olds and remained in the program for at least one/ or two full 
academic years. They represented three subject cohorts who started school in 
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three consecutive yeaM A' description of them by 

i . pphbrtV seaci chro jage and spcib-economxc status is presenjted in 
■ . Table' 1. . ^ " 

; Inseirt ^able 1 about heaje 

The cohorts varied- iJi size a^ fc^s^to^ girls 

. [and of low- to high-income children in each. Their constitution also 
\ • ^changed from the first to the second preschool year. These variations 
V. were caused in laf^ part by attrition, but also bfcause of difficulty' in 
finding low~incpme subjects who met the criteria in any giveii year. 
However, in the total -sample Call cohorts combined) , the two sexes* were 
about equally repr'esented^ a^d jwheji they, were in their second preschool year 
the si^e of . the two income :g>oupSv,was about the same, v 

^e socio-ecbnoMiC: dif f erqnces^be'tween the two' income groups were" large. 

Tfie^re was no. overlap an either educational or occupational achievement and - 

' ^-y^ ' . J,: ' •■■■XV ■ • ^-"^ ' - ' ": 

tl*»r SES xnuxces fellJat opp6si1;je, and in most instances at 'the extreine 

'> ends of the^lishen (1967) SES scale. ^The niimber of single parent gaid 

intact families and the educatipn and occupations of the parents in each ^ 

group are show in T5tbie.2:' ' " ^ ; 



Insert Table 2 about here 
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Description (Sr the "subjects by cohort, Sex/ Age and Socio^Econbmic Status* 



■ CA . . : '\.SES' Ifito 
n M.g 'fmiU Mean (fp) '"^m [SO) 



Second /eat ^ Rte^cfeoo^ 

■ CA . ^ SES Index 
n ''Mo^e Female Mean (SP) Mectn (SO) 



9- 6; 

8. Y:.v 3 .-S' 
17- ' 6 • U 



3. 18 {: 281) 
3f07t.265) 
3..13{.270) 



.,32.6X( 6.86) 
68.0. (10 ..^3) 
49.29(20.02) 



8 2 " '6 
6 .2 , 4 
14 . 4 -3.0 



4. 13 (.252) 
4. 11 {; 272) 
4.}.2{.i50) 



3b: 50 (2.33) 
68.33(10.80) > 
46,>71(20.62j 



4 J- ■ 1 
13 7 6 
17 10 7 



3, 29 (.293) 
3: 24 (.264) 
3. 25 (.265) 



30.56( 3.06) 
.72.4I( 8.03)f, 
162.56(19.61) 



4';. 3 
11' 6 
15 ■ . 9. 



4.29(V293) 
4.27 ( ;229) 
4.26(:i246) 



30.561 3.06) 
71.81(. 8.65)- 
60.81 (,20-. 29) 



12 
14 
26 



6 6 

■ 7 ' ■7 
13 ,13 



3.33'(i'223) 
3. 16 (.241) 
3.-24(.243) 



30.48( 5.03) 
73.08( 6.91) 
53.42.(22.48) 



,12 6.^ 6 
: 9 4 5 
21 10 .. 11 



4.^3 C. 22|3) 
■'4.11.(.2l53) 
4.23'(i255)' 



3b:48( 5.03') 
:72.52( 8.32) 
48.50 (2!2. 28) 



25 12 13 . .3.27(:255J .' 31.28 ( 5.37^ 
35 17 18 ,. 3. 17 (.255) 71.771 8.11) 
60 29 31 3.21(.257) 54.84(20.97) 



24 ir 13 ; 
26 ;i2 14.1 
50 '23 |7 , 



■4.22.(.249) 
4. 18 (. 247) 
4.21 (.2531) 



.30.50 ( 3". 80) 
71.25 (' 9.03) 
51.69(21.22) 



. Table 2 



Parents of the subjects: Number in* home, education and occupation. 



Low-income High- income 
>(h=25) ^ (n=35) 



Number O f jParents In Home 



\ TOO ' • ; 

EduQatibn Level Attained ^ 

. 7> ' Grade : .8 or''- less ' 
: * •/ Some secondary-: 

^/' \ ■ Gradte , 12. ^- V . \ " 
' / Sejsbndary aria Techhical , ; 
'■'■■/ . ■ ■• /BvAv deigree- \-" 
/* Advanceld training 



7 : • Occupation When Employed 



■it : ' 
I*- 



Unsl^illefl ' Labour (Factory )t 
. Kitchen Worker (Restauran 

Nevei; enployed outside home 
' Truck Driver 

Painter 

Repairman . 

Custodian* 

Bookeeper ' 

Bell Telephone Operator 
-Hairdresser - 
Warehouse Clexk 
University Professor 
• Physician 

^ Secondary School Teacher or Administrator 
■ • Lawyer : . i^* . .. '/ 

1 Graduate Student - . 
. . Engineer . . • 

Cpritrdptoir (Builder) . ^ ' 

.Professional Musicia^. 
■Comptroller i 



12 
12 

/ 

•Xo 

11 
« . 
3 



8 
4 

■^3 
2 
2 
1 
1 

i 
1 
1 
1 



2 
33 



3 
2 
30 



13. 
6 

^ " 3 
3 

2 

i 

' 1 



Education and occupations aife of fathers' in intact famiMes and of inothors 
in single parent families 
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Half of .the families in - the low-incomj^, -sample werie ^single /parent 

/,y.:: <■ ■■■■^ . : ■'■■■I ^' 

'' families, iiit all but two *of the. families in^ high-incoftie group 



were intact. The reliability of the infopiation on the education of 
the pkrent:s in the ibwr-incomie saunple is because it was obtained 



#v thrpugli interviews with tiie parents th emse lves, However>^ ^ ;^±rd of l;he I 

; wage~eai^ers in this group report e^^mentciry; ^ 1 . 

, ... , - ■[ -. • 

level and those who had completed any secondary work, beyon^d /grade 9 sai^ • ~i 

■ ■ .. ■ : . v.,':-^ • ■ • : • , . ■ . \ ■ .\- • v.-%f:?ii^ 

they had done so in a nonr-academic program in 4 technical or "special" &s ■ - • 

• ■.. ^ . ^' > ■ • fe . ; / ...^ ■ ■ 

school. . In :;contrast, all', of the salary^earners in the high-income . families . 
had some kind pf post secondary school training and all bp: , three had ' ; 
. lihiversity degrees^ most of thejm at adveuflced levels or . in' a highly 
specialized profession. > 

Thei (smplcFyment histories of the Ibw-income ^^ventdl were irregular . J 
of them had worked at a variety of different types^of jobs , for varyixlg 
lengtl^s of time. The occupations listed in liable 2 are the\ones in which 



"^ey had engaged for the longest ^single period : of time, although this was 
sometimes for only a few Weeks. During jthe projectyrione. of the 12 single 
mothers and only half of the 12 fathers were regularly employed, in contrast, 
all of the earners in the high-income g:i:oup (excetit the graduate"; students) - — 
were regu],arly employed in a specific occupat^n/ the majority as academic s<, 
physicisuis, lawyers said. Secondary schoojL teachers and administrators.' * 

• ■ ■ ■ . ' ■ ■ ' /' "* . ■ ■■ r" . ■ 

^ . . . • _ I' ■" .) • ♦ 

The actual incomes of ^he'fcunilies are nojt reported (first) , because 
the feer-payihg parents were n^t asked to reveal them and (second) , because _ 
the incomes of the iQW-income families fluct^uated sb much from time, to time. 
In the* low-iricome group'the I'l single mothers were receiving the Mother's. Allowance. 



^ One father was retired and living bri a ifepartmeht of Veterah's Affairs 
pension . Six others worked fairly regularly during the pro j ect , but all 
of /these, with avsiiigle;^ had 'a history of iiriemploV)naent, ha^^^^ ' 

.. been on welfare, wisriB still in debt and w^re<ire<i:eivihg somie fpnn of 
^ social assistjance. The other fiYQTff others worked ihtermittently and 
. '.Were, oh-.wel£a^:e. . " : \ . , •j;;;^-^' ■ ' * 

; < Known lE^ly instabilit y , w hich affected the chi^d|r^^ 
'occurred during the pro j ect i'n br^y . one of the high- in dome families , but . 
in several of the low- income families, ^ lit the low-inqpme* sample two . 
subjects suffered, parental abuse whic*i resulted in coUrt pr^ 
!phree othersvwere mad^ temporary Awards of the Children ' s Aid and, experienced^ 
ari' intermittent ser ie.s of bptK institutional and foster hpme placements . • V * 
r Two 'others h|ad mothe^fs: who were receiving psychiatric 
them because of heir impulse to destroy the child^. The families of these 
children also tended to be highly mobile. Thiee moved five. to six times/ 
^^five moyed two to. four times and nine moved iat least once. The adylts 
;^res6nt xn the homer at . least ip the single parent families rj also . tended to: 

v-yazy;| frequen€iy;" ' ^ ^ ^ ■ " ' ' ' 

' y There. were four native (Indian) children in the low- income grou^ one 
i-in the first and, three in the t|iird cohort. Thfe rest of the subje<;ts in both 
lincome groups were white. ; ' 

!toxe unrecognized disapjilitles which required diagnosis and treatment • 



outside the preschool were detected in the low- than in the high-income groups 
Qply tWo of the high-income children presented any special problems and 
'^i these were articiilatory^ However , 3ix of the low-income subjects\had, 



. hak auditQry and 'respirdtory ' . .^.J 

;,,probieins which required su^^^ , . . 

: . |! . Selection of the subjects.— All- sub-i ects .werei.. selected without . pr6- 

t^l^xng, - the Icjw- income ^roup.from^c 

' ■ 7 7 ■ " i- - ■! ' ■ '- ■ ' ■ " '■■ ■ ' .. ■ ' 

proje.c|t by-a^variety. or different agencies, the high-^inco|>e group from. , , . . 

..aiibng^^t^^^^^^^ the fee-payihg parents. 1 The selection criteria, in . ' • 



,additioh to sbcio-economic status were (a) that, the child had had no 

> ■ ■.. ■ ■■. , ' ■ , - ' ■ ' • i , , ■ . ■ ■' ■ .■ 

prevl-ousogroup care expeftence and (b) free of any. known inaj.br sensory, 
mental or mpt,or dlsal^ility. The subjefcts in th|.4wo incom^ groups w<»re 
. matched ''for'- age', and : s^x. ' " ■ \ / .' / .■ ;' " 

•■ •■ :' • ^' ' ■'.■'^^ ■■■/■ , ■ ■ vv ■ • ■., ■ , ■ ■■ ■ ; 

; iaow-incom e families; cohort differences . When the .loy-income suibjects 
fpr.Cohort 3 WB^. selected, Ranging circu^^^ it necyg'sary to 

. «»di-fy botli-'th.e recruitment.£^edui:es and the funding arrangements which 
. had been': employed with cohorts^ 1 and 2. .These modifications-irid their 
immediate , consequences are described beloW. ' - 

.V : ^i^st, aiy of the -subjects in^orts 1, and, 2. were rpcdmmended by a ':] 
specific FwdW: f Children.' s Services Agehcy with which close working . . ' \^ 
relationships/ had be^n established. " Bjjore the project began this Agency ' '^'^ 
appointed, a/cqordinat^^ work with the principal investjLgator and ., \ 
agreed to/ prqvxde any support for the families t:hat might be required. ■ 
Soci^^rkers ftbin.this Agency made the initial approach to\ the families, 
-. brou^^t them to . the school for their preliminary v<Ls4ts-^and ' acrcompanied -v 
th^ on their child's first day in school, ^[^ey worked closely Xwi^h the \ 

"./ • ■ • ' "... ^ ' i ' ■ . ' , X'. ■ ■ ■■ 

M . . ~ TT. — \. 

/ Two other chil»dren were so severely handicapped that, although th^y wefe " . 
^continued in the program *or two years an(3 treated- successfully, they were 
•excluded as subjects. One was dteaf and the other seriously disturbed emotionally , 



;prf3i3chbol !^staff ,an^^ to implemejit any{ recpmmehdations Jbhat were maide* : • 

for TOdifyiri the siilbject$" hpirie con^^^ All of the chi:^dren in \J 



V 



these two cohort^ werq^^ lArough grants' from a variety of so 

^.but each; was 1^^ as S^i scholarship" child. Their faiii^ieW were givere * 
to jwderst£urid chil^en had been specially vselec ted for thisse 

scho^r^hips and this aMeared to^^ . 
interest in their. children? s progress^ All but one of these faiiiili^^s ■ > : 
partxcxpated xn the program actxvitiei5VproV4.ded for theitf frequently ah . r 
with ^enthusiasm ' : \ : : \ . 



Only four ;of the 12 children in tKe'^^i were referrj^d by * 

^ this Agency. The other eight were recommend ed^^v 

xn^one case, Joy a housing bureau. As a .result the\ families of these ei^ht- 



rerrea Dy » \ 
th hiirses Qsp/. .-^r 



• children did t^ot receive any special support or gtiiJiance Ath!^ v 
cbu^d be/ provided by the preschool.^ Furthermqre^^ ofef^uAdi^^ 
fpr th^se children weire different 4 Xn order tD ;"stre1:lc)fi" the available funds 
and' admit more children, all of the famy^iesin__tl^^ 

^-^apply to' the City ^dr a subsidy. This required that they be interviewed ^ ' 

■*. ' ■ • . ' * ■ . ' • . . - ■ 

■ • • ■ \'. ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ " • . ■ ■ . ■ • 

at City fiall and- take a Mejans Test. All of them qualified, at least-v 
- initially, for the subdidy. However , this procedure 'did nothing to increase ^ 

J he palrents' ^ride. or interest in their children's progress and they did not; ^ 
participate in pr^chool activities •asy'freq^ pr with the same enthusiasnf 

X as did the families in the first, two cohorts. \ 

The "subsidized" ; children in Ifohort 3 dlso appeared to be, as a group, 

■■• . - . ■ * * ■ 

■ ■ • • ■ * ^ . ■ * • ■ • ♦ • • * *" 

SjC^what more socio-ecpnomically disadvant;aiged than were the "scholarship" 

children (cohorts .1 and 2).. When judged on the Blxshen (1967) SES^scale, whigh 



•>-^-' 'iisCi-ibased oii 



■ r ^ '-ist atusk^ wece^.f oiirid^;^. : ■ However ^en^ . f actop^; ;;^c?Ji :■ a^i'fepciatidh^^ ■■■ 
^ einp^oyiiiie^ .^istory (e^g,. cpritinuous. Aaa 6f)po^ irregular^ employmehi)' ; 



' taken; into account/ ithe parents c^f the 'chiidrerj ih 'cbhcrts "i^^ '^Ht ^^i^^ > 

V f ^ a^jipeaM tb more cpirpe^en^rthani^^ • ■.::^y0r^ 

v i- Tlfe educate tlje 12 wage-eaimws^ih AAe f^^lvCi^i^i 

'-■■l-^. • ': grade 10^^ (n=2| r?g3r2^4ei;9 ' (r>=l)-; :gr^ae- 8' ;:(^ "'^'^rfel^ 



;in^;Cotortj.3 (nF4)^, grade 9^i(Tp2) , grade; 8 .(n=4) 



ngrade 8 (n«2) 



In the first twp-cbhorts five of the: six fa 




' of the six mothers were, or had been at some timey regrfileuriy emplp^^^ 



tip^: in Cbhfflrtil 3 onl^^^ two of the ;six fathers anclr only two of th6^ six'singie ' '^'r^-'^M'-'- 
' mpthers'^had dver worked regularly 

IVssessment/Mdasures . - ' '^^ ■ ■■ ■■■■ " ' 



\ dnd cpgiiitiye ctbilities. 



• The inilial abilities of \the children emd change in- thege abil : 
over time we^e assessed in three main^;eu:eas : (a) social canpet^eribe. 'V V 
(b) motivational characteristics and cognitive styles airid (c) infceliecit|Ual^^ 



investigator 
Sc6re\(PSIS) 



The measures ^of social competence welre developed Iby the present ~ 



(Wright, 1977 K Thfey 'consisted of (l) the^-Peer Interaction^; : 

'•''r • - ■■'.V i: I * ' • ; 

which was a measure of the fregiaency with which the children 
interacj^d wlLth their '^^e (2) a Peer In^^raciti on, Qualit y-Effectiveness . 



* Score pJ^QrES) which Vas a measure of the/frequen^y with ^^^^^^ they interacted-, 
with their pfeers >in qualitatively superior and, ef f^^^ and (S) a score' 

df^rived by calculating the ratio, of the PI;q-ES to the PS IS which measured 
thfp pa^bpyrtidri ^^f the ehild^s ^er inteVactions which were qualitatively ' ' . 



."■\" 



•utMrlor aiia effective, the PSIS was based on th6 frequency with which a . , 
child dlBplalyed 14 types of child-child interaction events included in five' 
-«?«tegoriea of behavior selected from the Manufil for Assessing Social Abilities 

. * *' ... . ■ ■ ■ 

of One- to Six-Year-old Children (White & Watts, 1973, pp 332-359) . . The,, 
categories were Leading/Following Peers, -Ejcpressing Affection/Hostility 
to' Peers, Cbi^ting with I?eers^^ekihg the Attention of Peers' an^ Usihg 
Peers as aiv/lnstrumental Resourced' The Pl,QrrES was based, on the. frequency 
with whlqh the- child- displayed four types of pe^ interaction ' events which 
--^re quaUtiitiveiy superior (pbsi^ve) /and effective (successful) in 

achieving their social goals. These were Leading. Peers, Seeking th^ Attention 

of/^eers. Using Pefers as an Instrumental Resource and Expressing Affect JLon 

■ • . ' ' ' ' ■ ■ ' ' '' . • , . ' " 

; to Peers. The ratio of PI, Q-ES/PSIS scofes^vrtire u^^ the 
general level of social activity. For exainple, a less active child might 
inteiract somewhat li^ss frequently than others but Whem interactions occurred 
a high proportion of them might be s^uperior in qualit:y. ' • 

The inie&sures of motivational characteristics ismd leamiiig and cognitive 
stylaa were Jitiio Circus tests "Think it Through" (Problem Solving) , V'Make a 
Tree** (Creativity) /The Kansas Reflectiori-Impulsivity Scale for Preschoolers 
(KRISP,>r* Wright,. iy71) and Teacher Ratingijtr^of Self -Direction, Mastery, 
Self-*Management, Curiosity, Creativity and Imagination. The Teacher Rating 

. acalea were developed by the principal investigator (Wright, 1974). A set 

■*'■■.■■"■■-■.• * • ■ * • ■ • 

of qperational definitions was provided for each dimension of behavior 

.jwaaaaed, the teachers were care fuily trained in the use of the measure and 

the raliahility of their ratings, as" measured by the correlations between 

the ratinga assigned to the subjects li4^^ all. was^nsistently 

••if •• ■ ■ . ^• :^ ■ ■ . •- • ' 
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■ 18 . ■ , ■ 

The measures of intellectual and cognitive ability were the Stanford 
Binet Intelligence Scale, The Cooperative Preschool Inventory, 1970 edition 
^ and two Circus, tests "Say and Tell" -(Language) and "How Much and How^ Many" 

^ ■ : ■> . " • , ■ . - . . 

(Nunbery. / 

Assessment Procedures " " 

- — , 

Each year assessments ^ere made at two times (a) in the fail (October- 
November) , at least one month aftet the subjects were ehrblled in the 
preschOjDl and (b) in the spring (May- Jurrife) , seven mbnths after the 
fall assessment. The observations of the children '^sr social behaviprs and 

, th^ testing were done in alternate we^ks so that no child wa:s tested during 

. - * . - ■ ■ ' ■ ' ' . 

the period when his social behavior was being assessed. 

» . * ■ • , ' '' ■ " ■ 

The data on the ^ocrialv behavior of the sub:|'ects wierecpllected by four , 

. ■ . ^ ■ ■ ■' .,• - V . - t/- 

trained observers, two men and two 'women, .who coded the behavil<j)r immediately 
and recorded it on a checklist. Each svibject was observed for five 10-ininute 
periods, on each of five 'consecutive days, at the. same five specified ^ ^ 
times which were jail different> by a minimum of three different observers. 
Foiir samples were taken durind^fre^e play (two outdoors ^d two indoors) • 
and one during a small group, teacher-guided activity (cfrcle time) . Hence', 
' the scores ^ere based on a 50-minute sample of each child's behavior. 
Th6 observations were taade in the playr^.?om or playground, but care was 
taken, prior to data collection, to '^make the observers familiar and y 
iminteresting to the children so that they were igno^red. 

Jnter-observfer reliedjility for these bi^ha^rior measures was high. ' 
The overall agreement among all coder pairs, measured both before and during 
each assessment period, at two times* in each of three years, ranged from 



■28 ■ 



87.1 to 89.6 Lth some pairs agreeing over 94% of the time (Wright, 1974, 
1975a, 1976ai . ' ' . . 

* - . f of the tests were administered indivi<?ually in a testing room ; 

in the preischool which w^s familiar to the children. Only- one test was 

giveft to a child on amy single day and 'each test was^ given to all of the 

subjects by the same tester. The t^sts weire given in a randomized order 

except^ that the Binet and the Prqschool Inventory were ' always , given at 

'^•^•'^ ■ . ■ , ■ ■ ■ : 

least one week. apart. All children were tested in the same order ih the 

spring ^s in the fall except when absenteeism itide tjiis impbssibie^ 
* ^ • . ■ * •■ ■ ■ ■ . • ■ . ■ , ■ 

The Teacher Ratings were done during each four-week assessment period. 

Each 6f four teacher? rated, one quarter of the subjects each week so that 

each chxld was rated every week, but by a different teacher. The rating 

. ■ . • • ■ . ■ ' ■ »■ • ' 

scores were th^ means cxf the ratings assigned by the four teachers. 

' ' * *" ' ■ ■ * , . 

' ■ Refful,ts s; . , : ^ * ■ * V . 

' . . -'.'^ ■ ^ •:■ ■ • ■' ' : , . - 

Dat^ Presentation and Analyses 

»■ . ■ • • . - . ^ ■ f> • 

First-year-in-pre^chool- and second-yjear- in -pre school data were analyzed 

■i' ' ^> ■ ■ »' * - , . '''**. 

separately, because the number of subjects at each level was. Onequal. Some 
tests Vfere -not given in the first year of the project/ therefore data for 
Cohort 1 on fxrst-year-in-preschdpl performance on these testi^-^were '^o^j 
available. A series of 3 (Cohort- 1,2,3) x 2 (Income JSroujp: J^h, low) 



X 2 (.Time: fall, spring) ANOVAs, or when appropriate 2 (Cohort) x 2 (Iricbme' Group) 
X 2(Time) ANOVAs were performed on the data. ^ 

Graphs showing changes in the peirformance of the groups over a two year 

■■■ ■;. ■ ' . ' ■ . - : ' ■■■ . .■■ •■: / ■■ •'■ ^ , ' • 

perxod are based on data for only those siabjects who actually did attend 

■ • ■ ■ • . . ■ ■ ( ' ■ " '• '~ \ . ■ • ■ 

preschool for two, consecutive years. 



Under each tna jor section- of the results the findings are j 
examined (a) ^or, Cohort effects ^Jto! see if any one Cohort didf 
better than the other s> a finding ^ich would suggest that Qie 
program offered that Cohort, had b'eeh superior and (b) for 'tnpbme Grjoup 
o3f Income Group x Time i^iteraction effects, to see if ahy/sc/cio=- 
economic differiences which. wei^e found were reduced cSver time, a 
finding which would suggest that the program had had a\ comp^ilsato^. 
effect. 

Social Competence 



Mean Peer Social 



: In^eractio^Scotes (PSIS) , Peer Intefraction , 



Quality-Effectiveness Scores (PI,Q-^) arid Jfatio of Pi,Q-|:s/PS]i;S 
scores are shown by income group and cohort for the' first/ year in 
preschool 'iLh Table-3 and for the second year in preschboil in Table 4. 

Insert Tables r3- & 4 about here ' 

^ Chknges in the mean PSIS and PI, Q-ES>^yer time are shoim graphically by 
Cohort for each income group in Figt^s 1 and-2./ ChEmgLs in the^m^ 

* ; * ■ ^ .. . ■' ■ . * '*■'■' I ' * ' ' ■• 

/^PI,Q-ES*^ over time of all subjects fall cohorts conOjined) in each income 



IS.. 



group are shown in Figure 3. 



Insert Figures 1,2,3 about here 



\ First year: in preschool . The analysis of the PSIS yielded/a 
Significant main effect for Time, F (1,54) = 26.77, p/< .0001 and a 
significauit Cohort X Time .interaction effect, £(2,54! = 3^3, p < .04. 



The- scores of all cohotf increased over time but the 



Table 3 



rltean PSIS^U. PI,Q-ES^'' and ratio of PI,Q-ES/PSIS liy Cohort, Income Group and time for the first yeafl 
rin preschool. , " • \^ 



:(2) 



r * Cohort 
Cohort 1 (In 1973-74) 


IL 


. Fall 


PSIS 

Spring jDlff 


F^I. Q-ES 
Fall Spring 


Diff 


Ratio of PI.i 
Fall Sprint 


• - . ...Low Income . ^ 


9 . 


45.22 


82.56 


+37.34 


17.33 


34.22 


+16.89, 


.324 


.406 


H]fih Income 


8 


42.25 


81.13 


+38.88 


15.38 


32.75 


+17.37 


.346, 


;399 


-■■/\ ^ All Subjects 
/ Cohort 2 (in 1^74-75) 


17 


43.82 


81.88 


+38.06 


16.41 


33.53 


+17.12 

f 


• .334 


.403 


V Low Income < 


4 


47; 6 


. 59.5 


+12.5 . 


11;25 


20;25 


.+ 9.0 


.209 


.326 


High Income 


13 


68.0 


75.69 


+ 7^69. " 


26.62 


u 37.38 


+10.76' 


.3^9 


.505 


All Subjects 


17 


&3-.06 


71.88 


+ 8.82 


21:47 


33.35 


+11.88 


.316 


.463 


Cohort. 3 (In 1975-76) 
















■/^ . 




. Low Income 


1? 


58.0 


69.6*7 


+11.67 


21.92 


23.08. 


+ 1.16 


.365 .293 


' High Income - 


14 


59.64 


89.0 


+29.36 


21.14 


36 .,21 


+15.07. 


.330 


.378 


■ • All Subjects 


26 


58.88 


. 80.08. 


+21.20 ^ ^ 


21.^0 


30.15. 


+• 8.65 


. . 347 


.339 


" All Cohorts 




















* ^ Low Income 


25 


51.6^4 


72.68 


+21 .04 


18.56 


26.64 


r 

■ + 8;08 


.326 


.339 


High Income 


^ ^5 


^8.77 


82.26 


+23.49. 


21. a6 


35.85 


+13. ,^9 


'^341 


.430 


All Subjects 


60 


55.80 


78.27 


+22.47 


20.48 


32.04 


+11.53 


.334 


;^92 




1. PSIS: Peer Social Interaction Score 

2,. RI, Q-ES: Peer Interaction, Quallty-Effectiveness^Score 
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^0^: '*?•«^;^5^'^•"«'T•t105 of P1vQ.es/PS1S by Cohort. InccfiS^p .„d Tfn^ 



p . . Cohort 



fpr .ttie^^secpnd year^^ 



ptert j .(In 197^-75) 
p-' v'tow'SES- ■ 
iii;*. -High SES.- 
> All subjects 

If,"-", ■■■ 

Cohort 2 (In 1975^>6) 

n Low S£S 

•1 ' 

|t High SES 
f ^11 subjects " 
Cohort 3 (in 1976-77) 
1: Low SES 
H4gh SES 

ill Cohorts' 
p • Low" -'SES \ 

1: High SES 

p.- •< - » . • • • ^ 

.•• All 50 



14 



11 
15 

12 
9 
21 

24' 

'50 



Fall 

4 

75..38 
•76.67 
75.93 

^4.00 ' 

91.00 

81.131 

67.83 ; 

82.33 

74:04 

68.04 
84.69 
76.70 



PSIS 

Spring Diff 

101 00 +25.62 
116.67' +40.0 ' 
107.72 +3V79 

88.50 +34.5 . 
103.63- +12.63 
^ 99.60; +18.47 

85-08^ +U-25^ 
95.33 +13.0 
89.47 +15.43 



90.96* +22.92 
103.77 +19.08 
97.62 +20.92^ 



'fall Spring Diff 



^S?^"rc"^ interaction Score 

^I. q-E^ - Peer Interaction, Quality-Effectivehess Score: 



24.38 51.25. 
31.17 72.33 
27.29 60.28 

20.75 44.50 
41.0^ 52.73 
35.6 50.54^ 

32.17 38.08 ^ 

42.11 55.77 
'36.43 46.66 

27.67 43.54 

39.12 58.31 
33.62 51.22 



+26.87 
+41.16 
t32.99 

■ +23.75 
+11.73 
+14.94 

- + 5.91 
+13.66 
+ 9.23 

+15.87 
+19.19 
+17.60 



Ratio of PI,q-ES/pSI 
Fall . Spring jUlirffe 



.322 
.386 
. .349 

.359 
;444 
.421 

.460 

.507'^ 
.'480 



^488 
.610 
.540 

.508 
.476 
.485 

.433 
.574 
.493 



+.16 



■ ■ X 



.397 /.464 ''' +;i)6 
.452 .541 
.425 - .S04 jVis 



;gains made by Cohort 1 wete greatefr than^those of Cohort 2 "(^ < .QOl) ^ 
and Cohort 3 (£ < . 01) . ' The gains made 'by cohorts '2 and 3 were not 
signifibantly different. The* analysis of the PI,Q~ES data yielded a ' 
main effect for Time, F(l,54) = 24.57^ £ <,,.0001, but, no Cohol^t x* Time 



interaQtibri.effect indicSatihg that all cohoSrts fiad^madev significant 
gains. Thtis thes ajpparent trend. toward greater gairi^ fox isphort 1 than 
Cohorts. 2 cmd 3, which can be seea in Table ?3 > was not large \enough to 
be significant. The analysis of the ratio of PI,Q-ES to PSIS\^cores ' 
yielded a ''^ain effeqjt for Time, ,F (2,57) = 7. 25, £ < .01 and k Cohort 
X *ime; interacti^^^ F(2,57) = ^.56v £ < .01^: The scores qf; ' 

Cohorts.;! and 2 h^ increased from fall 'to;spring,;but^h6so of Go 
had decreased. A separate 2 (Income ^Gtroup: ^low, high) x ^^^2 fall, 
; sprxng) ANOVA jon the scores for ^gli^^ 3 yielded a significant Income 
Group X Time interaction e£fe6t, < . 05 indicating " 

-^that the scbi^es of the highrincdme group h^d increased, but those of : - 
the low-income gfpup had decreased on th s measure. ' ^ 

: Second ye^r in preschool . The analysis bf fth^ PSIS data yielded m^ 
ef fecti^ for Inbbme Group, F (1 ,44) = 4> 25V ; £ < .05 and Tim^ F (1,44)^.= ; 
24.0iB, £ < .0001, but.no Cohort x Time interaction .effect. The scores 
of the high-iAcome subjects were -higher than those of the low-income 
subjectSr but gaios. The ANpVA on ,the ' 

PI, Q-ES/ data yielded itijain -effects for Incqme Group, F(l,44) = 8*45, 
£ < .01 and Time, T(l, 44) = 31.6, £ < .0001 and a Cohort' x Time inter- 
action effect F (2,44) =v3. 82, £ .05. The scores of the high-inconie 
:3V^jects Were higher than thois^^ sutijects. The scores 
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; . of ail/cphorts -W^^ time, but Cohort 1 gained significantly 

inore th and 3 the gains made by Cojhorts 2 and sl vere 

^ not ^gnifi The ANOVA' on the ratio of the PI^QtES/ 

pSiS scores for Inco^r^ Groi^, P( 1,44) L'6\i23,^ 

£ < ;025 and (Lhbrt - 

^ Time^ i^^ = 5.32/ n < .001. The scores If the': 

J^i^hT-income subjects v?ere Hig^^ low-incomfe ^itoj^^ 

The -^01:^3 ^pf ail cohorts inpre^ised but Cohprt4l giained more than either 
;\Cohort\2 (£ < .01) or e6hort^^:3; (£ < .001) and Cohort 2 gaj,ned itiqre 



V"; 



■ : . \ 



^Cohort 3\^(£<c;:^)-^:.:l . . . Z^- . , . ^ '■.i.,':*'-' 

Suimn^i^ of fandihccs and <?iscussioh . . ^ These results can be suinmarizi^d 

■as_ follow;? :-\ ' . .•' ^ 

. A; ^/ . ' / / " : ■ ^ ^ 

>(l)|Ail cohort^^ aiid PI,Q--ES gains in botJhi 

their first\ ahd^: s ^ 
(2 )! Cohor^ 1 m^de g« t^e PtKer two cohorts - in ' > 

th6^ first p^eschp made greater PI vQ^ and ratio of 

>- Pl';Q-Ei5/PSIS^ g^^ secc: d pre- 

^ schopi yfear. ..These iridings^ werd' the seuife^ f^^ groftps ' • 

cc^sid^ed separatglir;in th^ sebond^hbugh ; not the";^fitst , year . 

> ( .The differences between the .income groups were relatively s^^ 
in their first; year, in ^^^^ high-inco 
group were higher than those of the iow-inqome group when they .were 
. . in thexr . second pxe^^^ 



. P^ Ef fectsv The f xni^^^^ the s^ in CphortJ^ 

ttei^^ over time more tliapildi^ subjects in th^ other. 




7 v ■. 
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.:t^^ that, the less . structured programs offered, iii: ^ 

; -V-the firsts^i; second yeairs 6f the ^pject were more; ef fecti^ in - 
^ supporting to^^^ the more structiued prpgra 

^ offeredTinrt^^^ in the de^r inteWt 

^ • f^ef lected: by;; the PSIS) ,/ in the 'cohoxt 1 children/ during'^ 

- ;^i^st:^preschpol-ye^ informal p'rojgra^ 

Mn^^ It is 

: noteworthy that even when the prbgrartbeca^^ , 
these Cohdtt si children, continiied to: increa^ sbbiSi s)ciiis^ (^^ 

evidenced by their greater PIvfeES^ga^insV^iTiv t^ pre^hp^}-^ . ^ 

year , at a grfeate^ : rate: ^han did tiie^ clAldren. -iKj^ 

f interim of .ttis -fi^^ thes^l children k • 

■benefit; in the siecpnd ye^ from the extra sofoisti ^>qperiente th^ 
'iir, first , presch<v>Vr^^ ' ^ ■ V ■ p vv ''^^''^ 

^ Soqialf;data were ;c»yailkble fp^^ nine threeT-^ear-oiii ;^ 
^ nursery)* conLrol.s> duringftheir >^ 

aS; great as/ tte^e made by, Cohort ijieui^ ths;Tl tihe ^giihs ^^m^ 

u by Cphoirts 2 ah This; -findM^ sw^ ^ 
^ ' 1 structuriad proigiai^^ are likely to be iiip 

: • , -ment. ;than.-are* more^ structured 'prpgrai^s'. ■ " ■ ■ . "'"--^ ■ ' ' ''''':S'^^^^ ':■ •-•■'^^^^^^^ 

0']}^ • :r ■ Compensatory dffectsv ; :.;it;-|is? ^iaear;*^^ 'iqy9T^^ \ 



-;!ijB^:ioW--: .and^th^i? highWii^cbme; children^ althptigh 




These results may be accounted for in part by the fact that 
both the PSIS and th€f Pi, Q-ES have been found to be positively 
correlated with intelligence and cognitive competence (Wright 1977, 
1977a), and (as is^reported in a later section) the high- income 
children had higher IQs and better cognitive abilities than the low- 
income children. However, they may be due also to the fact that the 
-ohildren were learning skills which were equally new to both income 
groups. The fact that the groups started out at about the same 
ability level suggests that^this was the case. It was expected that 
vrtien opportunities f or ^^ learning were provided, which were just as new 
for the high- as the low- income children, that even though the low-« 
income subjects would make substantial progress the' likely-to-be-better- 
eqtiipjpedjii^h^income children would make greater gains and the differences 
Mtween the groups would i*tcrease rat^her than decrease over time. The. 
present findings are consistent with these expectations. The gains made 
by the lot^- income subjects were substantial, however, and appear to rep- 
resent h level of achievement fequal to, or greater than, that of the 
high-income subjects when this is e^^aluated in terms of the estimated 
learning ability of the two groups. 

Motivational Characteristics and Cognitive Styles 

ft ' 

, Three tests in this area (Circus: Think it Through, Circus ^ Make 
a Tree and the Kansas Reflection-Impulsivity Scale) were not included 
i^ the test battery in the first year. Hence no data on first-year- 



in-pfeschool performance for Cohort d weie available . Teacher • / 
ratings were, however, obtained for all siibjects in all cohorts. ' 
(1) Circua: '^Think it Through" (Problem Solving) ■ ' 

FirsL year in. preschool . There were 'no cohort effects. On the 
total score there were main effects for. Time, F,(l,39) =* 24^96, • 
p < .0001 (Spring scores higher than-^f all scores) -and Income Group 
F(l,39) a 15.20 p < .001 (high- income scor^ gteater than low-income 
scores) .^iEhere was, ^ however, an Incomev Group x Time interaction effect. 
F(l,39) = 6.6J., p < ,025 for t^e Problem iden^^ 

showed that aljkhough the scores of the high-income subjects were greater 
than those of the low-income subjects fin the fall. this difference was 
eliminated by the spring. 

Second year in preschool . There was a significant Cohort x Income- 
Group x.Time interaction effect on the Solution Evaluation sub-score 
P(l,44) » 38.54, p^ H •0001. In Cohort 1 the high and the low income 
groups started out e^ual/ but by the spying the scores of the high- 
were greater than those of the low-income siiject^* In Cohort 2 the 
high- income group stapted with a higher scope than the lowr income group, 
but by the spring this difference had disappeared. (i.e. the level of 
performance of the high-income subjects did not change much and the low- 
income children "caught up^ . In Cohort 3 the high-income group started 
with a higher score than the low-income ^roup, but both groups made 
about equal gains and the difference between theih was^the saime in the 
.^ippring as^ih t^e fall. However, on the total "Think it Through" scores 



, .there were no cohprt effects. There Were simply main effects for r 

' " ' I •/ • • ■ \' v.. .- • . . yr" 

Tiiae F(l,44> = 25.33 p < .OOOl v^ring scores hfg|D&r than- fall ^s 

and Incoriie, Gip^p F (1 , 44) ^ 13 .17^ p . 001 (high- income scores greater * 

than lowrincome scores). ^ 

Changes in the performance of the two income groups (all cohorts * 

. ••'x ■ ■ ' ' ' ■ " ■'• • . - . 

combined) over time are shown in Figure 4, It will/ES'^i^ed-thaf the 

. \Insert' Figure 4 about here> 



over-all trend was toward a reduction in the size of the differences , 
between the income groups. It is also noteworthy that by the end of thfe 
two year peafiod the more intellectually able half of the low-income group 
(those with the highest IQs) had caught up to the high-income subjects 
(means y,, high-income 21.25, low-income with highest IQs 20.60) , that is-^ 
their achievement levels were not significantly different. 
(2) Circus; "rtaktf a Tree" (Creativity) . 

: - ^tMrst year in preschool . There^ was only one majjil^ef feet for Qohort. 
This was on unusualness F(l,39) = 9.87 p < .005, showing that Cohort 2 
scores were higher them Cohort 3 scores. There was a main effect for 
Time on Appropriateness F(l,39j.= 5.76 p < .025 (spring: scores higher 
than fall scores). There were, however, no income group effects. The 
performance of the high and the low-income children was not significantly 
different." • . .^i,. ^, 

Second year in preschool . No main^ effects for Cohort or Time were 
found. There was, however, one Incom/e Group dffect on appropriateness 

1 ■ ■ : ■■ ; 

(high-income scores greater than low-income scored) F(l,44) = 4.21,p< .05. 



(3) The Kansas Reflection-Impulsivity -Scale Preschool^^^ . 
First year in preschool . There were Cohort effects on the error /. 

but ' not the Ifittency scores . On errors there were main effects for 

Cohor.t' P (1,34) = 11.40 p < .01 and Time F (1,34) « 64.87,tp < .0001, a • 
. Cohort X Time interaction effect F (1,34) = 18.47, p< .001 and an 

income Group effect F( 1,34) = 6.71, p < .025. Thes^ findings indicated 
I that the fall error sCiore ''pf Cohort 2 was greater than that of Cbl/ori 3, : 

but their spring scores were about the same arid that the high- income 

•' - . . • ■ •, . ■ . . .• § " 

■■ ^ : :. ■ ■ ■■ ■ '.*''■■ 

^i;ibjects had, in general, lower error scores than did the. low- income 
subjects. On latency scores there were main effects for Time F(1,34J = 
•18.32, p< .pi (both groups increased their latencies ovet time) eirid 

^ • ^ !••■ ! ■■ ■ : - ■ ■. ■ \ 

Income Group :f (1,34) = 4.08, p <^ .05 (high income latencies were higher 
than low-income latencies). . ' / 

Second year in /preschool' . Analyses of the latency • scores yielded 
no effects of any kind. On. error scores. t. jre was a main effect for 
Time F (1,44) = 44.72, p '< .0001 and a Cohort x T^e interaction effect 
F.(2,44) = 5.3te p < .01. At the beginning of /the second yiear Cohort 1 
had the highest ' error score, but in the-^jpring had a score lower than 
Cohort 3 and about the saine as Cohort 2. 

There was a main effect for Income Group F (1,44) = 5.31, p^ .025 
but also an Income Group x Time interaction effect F (1,44) = 5.07, 
p <^.05. Although the fall error score of the high-income igroup w^s 
•significantly lower than that of the low- income group, the spring scores 



df the two groups were about the same. 

Income group differences (all cohorts combined) in the classification 
of the subjects by category^(reflective, impulsive etc.) are shown^in 



ihiM 5s»* It will be noted that more of the low-- than the higH-incpme ' ' 



Insert Table 5 abbii? here 



subjects were impulsive, but that this difference was reduced over 
time. Whereas at the beginning of their second' year ten of the'lbw- ^; 
income (42%) and 5 .pf the high- income (19%) subjects were stil^l impuls- 
ive I at the end of thait year only 4 of , tha lW;-income (17%) and one ^ ' 
^of the hlgh-^income subjects (4%) were impulsive, 
(4) Teacher Rating s ' . 

First preschool year. There were Cohort x Time interaction effects 
on five of the six measures (all but Self-direction) • In every ca«2e 
thj¥|se indicated that Coho^ft 1, although rated lower than the other two 
cohorts in the fall, received the highest ratings in the spring, suggesting 
that the children in this cohort had made the greatest performance gains • 
The statistical reliability of these effectsw^re^ as follows: Mastety 
|;(1,54)= 34.13, p < .0001, Self -managament F(l,54) = 30.01, p < .0001, ' ' 
Curtosity F<1,54) = 37.51, p .0001, Creativity F(l,54) - 6.86 , p < .01,. 
Imagination F(2, 54) = 3.28, p < 104. Furthermore, on Imagination there 
was also a Cohort x Income Group ' interaction effect F(2,54) = 3.28, p < .05 
arid a .Cohort X Income Group x Time in,t6^actioh effect* F(2, 5.4) = 3^90 p< ,05- 
The low income subjects in Cohort 1 gained mor^ than any other income group in 

arty cohort arid' by the end of the year were rated as being slightly more imap^in- 

, ■ '■ . ■ ' . ' ... 

atlve thaA their high-income counterparts. 

There were signifioant Time effects on all six measures Jjidicati^g 

that all of the cohorts made sijgnificant gains and there V7as an Income 

Group effect on only one measure.^ Tftds was Creativity (high-income 

children rated higher than low-income rtiildren) F(l,54) » 6,86, p < .01 



•-it-' 



TabliB 5 



by incoine! ^froup * 



Number of subj'^^cts in At each testing time 



ff^fc- Income. 



Category . ' 


\V^year : , \Year 2 
Fall / Spring Fall Spring 


Year'l ^ 
Fall ^Spring 


Fall fspririg 


^(imtestablej 


• 5 




0 


0 


' 0 






: V ■ :.,-.o '7 


Veysy reflective 


0, 




0 


0 


■ 1 


. ■ 3":'" 


.0 




Reflectllve 


-0 




0 


1 


• 1 


5- ' 


■ • 4.-. 




Aye^rage 




•5 


.8 


6 


7 


1 


■5:. 




Fast Accurate 


/ ■•4 


- 8 , 


6 


. 13 


3 


11 


12 


20!. 


Impulsive 


4 . 


1 


8 


- .3 


' 5 




3' 




Very Impulsive 






2 


- '1 . ' 


' 3 


0 


2,, 


0 


No. S*s tested 


16 


.16 


24 


24 


20 


20 


26 


r 

26 



■ y 
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Second preischodl year . There v/e ire main efjfects for Cohort on 



two measures which; shbwe^ that Coho 1 continued (during tj|ie/'s^cond 




year) to be rated more highly thaui the other two ^^'c^ 
/ rated higher than^ C^ These were SeJLf direction T (2, 44)^^^^- 

,p^< .pS ajfid Curiosity P (2,44) =^ 14:46 P < .OOh^^ B^ 



not; maiiitain its superior ratings on all mMSures There were significant^ 
i. COhqrt X tima interaction effects on Self-m^ 

V p < .0001 and Imagination P( 2, 44) = 12.28; p < . 001 . On these -^^ ! 
the tatingpnofjpohort 1 fell froni the highest, in th6!fall> to the lowest , , 
in the spring/ of all \three cohorts. It was Cohort 3- that made the 
greatest gains on Idle se measures in the; second pr^ / 

. there were significant main effects for T^ime on Mastery; Curiosity 
and/ Creativity indicating that all of the qohprts made signif icant gains. 
In this year Income Group effects were again found for Creatiyity P(l,44) 
= 11.54, p < .005, and emerged also for Mastery F(l,44) = 3.98, p < ^05 
and Self-management P(l,>tt4) = 3.88 p < .05, (high-income scopes qreater 
than. low-incpme scores). , . .1 

' Summary arid, discussion . -The value of these findings for assessing 
^the effects of the changes in the program from year 1 to year 2 was- 
li^iited, becauce, the Cohort 1 data for year 1 were incomplete. However, 
•besides loofcixicr^^t the teacher ratings of performance' (which were complete) 
it was possible to compare the test pii'formance of Cohort 1 with that of 
the other two cohorts at theVstart of the second preschool year. , ^ . 

. As judged by teacher rat^^gs. Cohort 1 children improved during their 

fxrst preschool year in Mastexy motivation. Self management 'skills, 

- • ' ■ . ■ . ^' 

curiosity. Creativity and Imagination more than did the children in either 

y , . . ■ 

of .the other two "cohorts ♦ This suggests that the more informal program 



■•\ 

qffered to Cohort 1 may ihavie been more effective in improving ^ , 'Y 

tiiese types of styles than were the 

; TO sybsequent years, / ' 

. . At the. beginning of the second year the bverall,^perforinan 
of the three qohortft: on "Think' it Throiigh'V was about the Seime.. However, 
the ]pvr-j:hcome Subjects in Cohort 1 ^a^* initial splut ion evaluation ^ 
sub-test scores which (unlike the low-income children in the^pther two 
cohorts) H^re equal to tJiose of theii; hxgh-income;^^^ There 
weore ho cohort ..difference'^ on "Make 'a Tree", but there vere such diff- 



erences on the KRISP. CphoA 1 had. the highest KRISP''^ of 

any cohort, and . the percentage^ of subjects who were still performing 

. . • ' ' ' ' ** ■ • ■ . ■ . 

•imj^^lsively was greatest in Cohort 1 (42.8% as compared with i20%^ in ^ 

' : ' ■■ . * • ■ ^' 

Cohort 2 and 33. 3% - in Cohort 3). This finding was. consistent with the 

■ • '■ ■ ■ , . \ ■ ' ■ . ■ .\ , 

. . • . ■. . ■ . ■ . . ■ ..... j ■ 

results obtained at the end of the first year, using a different test • 

-f ■ . . ■■ ' ' ■ ' ■ 

of impulsivxty, vhich indicated that the informal program had not b^n 
verV; effective in reducing impulsivxty especially in the low-income 
children. ' . 

Regarding socio-economic' differences" and the compensatory effects 
of tl^ prograun, it is noteworthy that, when the children were their 

first preschoor year theu teachers judged the low-income subjects to bie 

■ . / ■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ ' \ 
just as self-dxrected, motivated to achieve, curious and imaginative 

■ ■ ■ ■■ . » - . ■ \^ ^.^..--•'^ 

(though hot as creative or, at the start, as self -controlled) , as '^^^y 

the high income subjects and, when they were in their second year, again 

judged them to 'be jabout. the salne as the. high income subjects on everything 

except creativity, self-management cind, ^t this levels, also mastery. It 

is also noteworthy that although the teachers consistently judged the 



4 r\ 



low-incoine groups to\be less creaLjtive, their perfomiance on Circus , 
MaJce a Tree (a test ofNcreativityj was not significantly different 
-from that of the higfh--incom \ 
. t The largest initial ir^ome group differences weire found witl\ the 
KRISP, Significantly more on the low than the high-income subjects 
were impulsive on* this tesV and while the informal program in the first 

' ■ ■ ■ V- ' ^'-^ r " ' ' ■■■■■ ' < 

year did little to modify such behavior the more structured programs 
were quite successful in doing so. Finally there were. significant 
'income group differences which favoured the high-income group On problem 
solving^' However, these decreased over time and were eliminated at least 
in the more intellectually able half of the low-income sample. ~ ' 
Intellectual and Cognitive Abilities 

Three tests in this area ( the Binet, Circus ."Say and Tell", emd 
Circus "How MRch and How Many") were not given during the first year of 
the project. Therefore, data on the performance of Cohort 1 subjects on these 
tests was not obtained during their first preschool year. The Preschool 
Inventory ;data were, however, complete. 
(IT Preschool Inventory 

First year in preschool . There were significcuit Cohort x Time 
interaction effects on two sub-scores: (a) "Don\t Know" F(l,54). = 4.39^ 
p < .02 and (b) Concept Numerical F( 1,54) = 4.14 p < .02. During theii; 
first yeiar in preschool both .Cohorts 2 and 3 reduced their "Don't Know" . 

scores and increased their Concept Numerical scores from fall to^spring 

* . . . * • • •. ■ . 

more than did Cohort 1. On the Concept Numerical scores there was also 

a significant Cohort x Income Group x Time interaction effect F(2,54). 



. a 4;94, p < .01, Although the Ipw-in^^ subjects in Cohorts 2 and 3 - 
^ ^ain^d more in "i^tbnber" .thanl their loW-income counteiipartis in ^^hort 1» 
the high-xncpme si^^^^ in all three cohorts made slm^^^^ 
'{ , for Income -Group cuid Tinie on the to^al 

score: and all of the sub-scores. The high-income subjects scored higher 
thari the' low- income subjects j but both groups made significant gains. 
^(Sre were also Income .Group x Time interaction^ effects on both 
'•^'^ score F (1,54) = 9.41 p < .004^ and the Concept Sensory score 

P(Iv54) = 4.33, p < .04. In each case the low-income subjects improVed 
ropre than the high-income subjects and the difference between them was 



reduced. 



Second-year-in-preschool . The analyses of. the data fpr this, year 
yielded nq significant cohort effects. All three cohorts made signi^- 
leant, but cpmpai^able gains from fall to spring on the total score and 
all of the sub-scores. 

In general the high-J.ncome. subjects continued to perform better 
than the low- income subjects,' but there were significant Income^Group 



X Tiljne interaction effects on the Total score F (1,44) = 7^32, p < ,01 
and three siib-scpres: Personal-soeial F(l,44) = li6.09/ p < .001, Concept- 



numd^-ical F (1,^44) =5 5:. 24, p <:i.05 and Conceypt-sensbry F(l,44) = 11.78, 
F< .005. . JEn a^ cases the low-income subjects made greater gains from 
fall to spring than did the high-income subjects and the differences 
between the groups were reduced. The gradual reduction in the size of 
the diff^ences in the over-all performance of the high- and low-income 
children on this te^t over time is shown by cohort in Figtire 5/ Changes 



Insert Figures 5 & 6 /.about here 



- i^^ tb.e mean scores of the subjects (all cohorts combined) in each ^ 
xhcoroe group are sho|^^ It is" also\/bt^^ that, 

, ;at the^^^^^^^ the oy^r-all performance of the more intell- 

ectually able half of the lo^e-incomei group was not significantly diff- 
^ er^t. from that of. the high-jjicome group (Meins : high-income 57.i;.. 
noreV able low-income The difference -between the high-income 

children and the less able low-income children had also been reduced 
■(mefi^'Of less able low-income == 44.50). * 

, ' (2) t Binet IQ 

- The mean.Bihet JQs obtained at each assessment time are shown by 
Cohort and i|icome group in Table 6. The low-income subjects in Cohort 2 



, Insert\Table 6 about here 



appeared to make the greatest gains, but no main effects for Cohort were 
found, suggesting that the changes made in the program did not have;. a 
differential effect on IQ gains. ^ * 

At every testing time the mean IQ of the high-incbme group was 

• greater than that of the low-income group. Both groups made significant 
gains and although, there wm a tiend toward greater IQ gains in the low 
than in the^ high- income group (ove't 'the two academic years, on the average 
16 as compared with 9 IQ poJ. :^ j) this difference was not |large enough*" to 

be significant. . 
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' ■■ ' • Table 6 

iw Binet IQ and range of scores at each testing time by Cohort and Income Group. 



. First Year In PreschpdT" 
" Fan Spring 



'.^ Second Year In Preschool 



Fall- 



Sohort 1 

fe^^ ^ ■ ' ■ . ^ '■■ 












• 


l^jtm Income 










8 


95 (77-108) 


srHigh Income 


8 

t 








6 


111 (102-121 ) 


{All S's 


17 


■ 






.14 


102^(77rl21) 


Johort 2 














glow Income 


4 • 


86 (77-91) 


100 


(93-110) 


4 


93 (82-108) 


vHjgh Income 


.13 1 


114 (94-134) 


118 


(102-136) ' 


11 


118 (101-132) 


I'All S's 


■ 17 !■ 

1 


107 (77-134) 


:113 


(93-136) ' 


15 


111 (82-132) 


moirt 3 


t 
I 












1 Low Income " 


12 , 


88 (68-112) 


96 


(75-118) 


. 11 


98 (74-126) 


IHtgh Income 


14 


^ 106.(62-129) 


• 113 


(74-145) ■ 


9 


114 (86-130) 


I^^All S's , 


2j5 


1 97 (62 1291 


105 


(74-145) 


20 


105 (74-130) 


litl Cohorts 














Low Income 


16 


87.(68-112) 


97 


(75-118) 


23 • ' 


96 (74-126) 


i;ffigh Income 


27 


lip (62-134) 


" 115 


(74-T45.) - 


26 


115 (86-T32) 


^Tl S's \ 


43 


; 101 '(62-134) 


^108 


(74-145)' 


49 ' 


106 (74-132) 


tV'' ■ . 
' ' ' - r 

■.1 ■ - 1 ■ 















Spring 

^104 (86^1301 
118 (91-129; 
110 (86-1 30| 

■ .-• f*-> 

■ .Vi" 

... . ' 

106 (104-li 
120.(101-13^ 
117 (101-13J 

^ ■ • '^-^ 
100 tiBS-lzjoj 

* 117 (92-13^ 

108 (85-1^ 

t •■'■^ 

■ • ' ••^'•tLtl 
- • ■' • 

103 (85-t3^ 
. 1.19 (91-l3|| 
■ 111 (85-13^ 
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There were, however, wide individual differences in the size of. 
the -IQ- gains-TO^de- by-individual subjects especially in the low-income 
group. Of fifteen low- income childreh who.w^M. tested ii\ both their 
first cmd second year,' five made gains of tiver 20 IQ points Arrange 
20-28) five made gains of 14 or 15 IQ points, one g^ned 10 points and * 
the other four made no apparent gains. 

The rcmge of scores for the 16 low-income jghiljiren who were tested 
in their f irst-year-in-preschool was, in the fall, 68-112. Nifie of these 

3ects (53.3%) had IQs below normal, but by the end of the year this 
er had^en reduced to four (25%).. The range of scores of the 23 ' 
low- income subjects tested in their second preschool year was, in the fall 

_74-126. Niije of these subjects (39%) tested below normal at the beginning 

/'• • ' ' . ■ ' ■ 

of the year' but, by the spring, this ^tamber had been reduced to 3 (13%) 
and none of these three children had scores below 85. 

. Reference hks already been made to data analyses in which the perform- 
ance of the more- and less-4;ntellectually able subjects in the low-income 
^ample was compared. The reason for isplitting the low-incom& group was 

■ • ... ■ ■ '-^ . 

as follows. ^ It seemed reasonable to assume that after a full year in pre- 
school and a substantial amount of experience in test situations, the 
performance of the subjects on the Binet would yield a fairly reliable * 
ropasure of ^their ^Qs. Since IQ provides some measure of learning ability, 
i|: was expected that the brighter subjects (with higher IQs) would " 
beni|fft'rroore?fr6m.*:tIie educational ^rogrtun than the subjects with lowet IQs. 
The. 24 stibjects were* therefore divided into two groups on the basis of 
the average of the two IQ scores which, they each obtained during^ 



their second preschool year. Thdk^more able group of 12 subjects 
(6 of whom were in Cohorts 1 and 2 and' 6 in Cohort 3) had a^mean. IQ 
pf 107 (range 99.5 - 123) and the less able group of 12 subjects had 
a: me^ IQ of 90 (range 79-99) . * 7 . 

By and large the low-income children with*the-4©west-IQa at preschool 
entry made the. greatest IQ gains. Of the 15 children who wete tested 
in two consecutive years the eight with the lowest scores (IQs.BS or belov) 
gained on .the average 19 IQ points, but the seven with the highest scores. 
(IQ 90 or above) gained on the average 7.4 IQ points. 

Although it was the children with the lower IQs who^ade the^ largest 
IQj|gains, it was those with the highest IQs who made the greatest gains on 

the cognitive and academic achievement tests. 

*> , * ■ 

X3) Circus: "Say and Tell" . ^ 

First year in preschool , v Analysis of the Cohort 2 and 3 data for* 
their first preschool year indicated that the programs offered them had ' 
^bout the same kind, of impact on theix? language development* There was only 
one. significant Cohort x Time interaction effect. This, was on Quality of 
^'^Narration FCl.M) = 4.14 p < .05. Cohort. 2 made greater gains from fall to*^ 
spring than Cohort 3,but it will be recalled that more sub'jects in .Cohort 3 
than the other two cohorts presented special speech problems and their per- 
formance, on Narration was lower than that of the subjects in Cohort 2 when 
they entered the program. Howisver^both cohorts made significant gains during 
:this year. 

Second year, in preschool ^. Analysis of the Cohort 1,2 and .3 data for 
the second year in preschool yielded a significant Cohorf x Time interaction 
effect for Functional Language scores F(2.44) = 4.84, p < .025. Cohort 1 
st;arted with the lowest mean score (40.21 as compared with 49.26 for Cohort 2. 



and .48*. 88 for Cohort 3) but by the end of the year had gained 10.69 

II. 

points as compared with 6.39 points for Cohort 2 and 0.92 points for 
Cohort 3. . 

Regarding the over-all compensatory impact of the program, when 
the data on all cohorts were combined, it was found that the scores of 
the high-income subjects were greater than those of the low-income sub- 
jects at each testing time, but that the size of the difference between the 
income groups had gradually dedreased over^' time. On fxmctional language 
there was a significant Income Group x Time interaction effect F(l,4^) = 
6.46, p < .025. The low-income ^subjects gained more than the hig^-income 
subjects. This finding is. shown graphically in Figur^"^?. . 



Insert Figure 7 about here 



(4)' Circus; "How Much and How Many". . 

First year in preschool . Analysis of the Cohort 2 and 3 data for 
this year in preschool yielded a ^significant main effect for Cohort on 
the Counting sub-score, F(l,39) = 6.36 < 1te25 and a marginal ..cohort effect 
on the total scor^ F(l,39) = 3.94, p = .051. Cohort 2 sc<^d higher than 
Cohort 3 on both of these measures. There were also significant Cohort x ; 
Income Group x Time interaction effects on Counting F{1,39) =9.65, p < .605| 
and the total scJore F(l,39) = 8.52,, p < .01./ On Counting, in Cohort 2, X 
althpugh both income groups made significant gains .the low-income group ' 
gained more than the high-income group and almost reached equivalence with ] 
xt. However, in Cohort 3, although the high-income group made isignificant i; 
gains the loW-incofne group seemed to make little progress and the differences 
between th6m were greater in the spring than in the fall. On the total scoijfe ' 

the results were similar with the jperformance of the two income groups becoming 

■ . "• •• ,* ' ^ " r •' ' . 'i" 

moire alike in^ Cohort 2 and more different in Cohort 3 by^±he spring testing i time, 
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Figure 7.. Cireus Say & Tell {Functional language): Changes in^ 
the, mean scores over time by income group. 
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■ I ,, . ■ . I 

Second year in preschool^ , ;^alysis of the Cohort 1,^ 2 and 3 
data for this year in preschool again' yielded significant main 



effects for Cohort on Counting and the total score, and alsp on 
relational terms. For the total score the significance level was 

F(2,44) = 3.20,. p< .05. The performance of Cohort 2 was siij^erior : 

■ ' .\ • ■ . ' ' -I 

to that of the other two Cohorts in Counting, Relational Terms and 

the tota^ score. Cbhort 1 and 3 performance was eibout the same 

i , • ■ . : . ' • ' 

on Relational Terms and the Total score, but Cohort 1 heui higher 

scores than Cohort 3 on Counting. .. 

•■ ' ^ .; • * '/■'.. 

In Counting, the low-incpme subjects, in Cohort 2 made such great 
, ; t* • ■ '• ' . ' ' . ■'■/-"' 

.'^ ■ . ' ■ ' 

gains, that at the^ end of the year their scores were equal- to those 

of the high- income subjects, but those in Cohort 1, tended to fall 

further behind. .In the spring the difference between them and their 

highr income counterparts was greater than it had be^n in the fall. In* 

Cohort 3, by the beginning of the second year the differences between 

the low- and hxgh-xncome groups had begun to ^crease, (i.e. wure not as 

large as they had been at the end of the first year) but the low-income 

subjects secT^ed to 'be making progress that was no better than that made 

^ . . ' . ■ . . V 

by the low-xncbme subjects in Cohort 1. . i 

The poor performance of Cohort 3, relative to Cphbrt 2, particularly 

' • ■ -• 

on this test/ was difficult to understand in view of the emphasis on 
number which had been built into the curriculum. The data for this 
cohoaft were, thereforfe, more clbsely examined knd it was found that the 
cohort contained two sufejects. whose scores were atypically low, not on^y 
on this measure, but /also, on most of the other measures ^ well. The means 
for Cohort 3 with the scores of these two subjects excluded weire therefore 



calculated. These are presented for the second preschool year in 

^ • ^ ., • . ■ ■ • 

Table 7. For comparative purposes, the meem scores for this reduced 
'~ ~ ~ ' i • ■ ' 

Cohort 3 sample on the other cognitive measures are also shown, along 
^" • - ■ ■ ' \ 

with the mean scores of the other two* cohorts. 



Insert Table 7 about* here 



.... Q> 

The results tlms obtained made more sense. When the atypical, 

/ 

ci?ildren were excluded ^Cohort 3 performance looked as good as Cohort 2 
arid better than Cohort 1 perfomance.' Ten of the 12 Cohort 3 subjects 
did well on number. They made greater gains than their high-income 
counterparts after their first year in preschool, and at the en<J of the 
second year had completely "caught- up" to them. / 

• ... ' ■ - ^ • ■ ; • ■ 

The over-all compensatozy impact of . the* program is shown graphioaily 
*'i . ■ ■ . ■ . ■ 

for all subjects (cohorts combined) in Figure 8. The mean scor^ of the 



^hsert^ Figure 8 about here v 



high- income group was . greater than that of the low-income group .at each 

^ ' ■ ' ■ ■ - ■ ■ 

testing time. Also in the first academic year/ there was a trenctl toward 

i ■ ■ 

an increase in the size of the differences between the income groups.. 
However, beginning in the fall of €he second year the differences between 
the groups began to diminish and the 'perf ormance curves of the two income 
groups began to converge.. It is also again worth noting that, at the last 
testing time, the performance level attained by the half of the loi^-income 
group, with the highest IQs was about equal to that of the hi^^h-income 
group. (Mean scores: high-income 33.23; more able half of the low-income 
sample 30.60). vT> 



Tatole 7 



Mean scores on the cognitive measures by Cohort and Income Group 
for the second year in preschool . 
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*[The means for Cohort 3 are based on the performance of 10 of the 
12 subjects (excluding the atypical sqpres^f tWo slow learners) . 
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Figure-8. Circus How Much a How Many ( Number) : Changes in the 
, mean scores over time by4ncome group. , 



. Summary of findings and discussion . 

/ (1) Preschool Inventory : All cohorts made significant gains. The 

y , • " ■ ■ . * • ■ ■ . • , " 

; low-income subjects in Cohorts 2 and 3, made greater concept-numerical 

sufc-score gains than did the low-income subjects in Cohort l.in theiif 

• ' * ■ ' . • ■ ' • . ' . ' 

first/ but not in their second preschool year. The gains made by the 

■•^ ' 

' * \ *' • • . 

high-income subjects in all three cohorts were not* significantly 

different. 

The high-incpmq subjects (all cohorts combined) obtained higher 
scores than the low income subjects at each' testing time, but the low-* 
income subjects made, grieater gains them the high-income subjects, ^spec- 
ially in their second preschool year> and the differences between them 
were greatly reduced. . . 

(2) Binet IQ; All cohorts- made significant,^ but approximately iquiya- 
I lent gains. 

■■■ . ■ . 1 .V- 

■ ... J* ■-. .,:'■„ ■ :■■ 

• The low-income subjects made somewhat greater gains than the high- 
income sxibjects but this difference was not large enough to be sign- 

■ ♦ . ' . ' . *• ' ♦ 

ificsmt. ' ■ . ' ^ 

' ■■ ^* ■ V * - 

' ■' ■ ■ ' \^ i 

There were wide individual differences in the\gains made^by the 

f ' ■ ,. . *, ' *. ' ■ ■ 
subjects, especially in the low-income group, with three- quarters of. ■ , 

them showing significant gains ranging from 10 to 28 IJJ points.. ^However, 

the IQ6 of one quarter of the low-income gro|jp did not chcinge very much* 

(3) Circus: Say & Tell ; All cohorts^ made significant gains. In their 
second year in preschool Cohort 1 made greater gains in functional 
language than did either of the other two cohorts but their final per- 
formcmce was about the same. / ' 

Although the scores of the high-income subjects^ were greater, than 



"those of the low-iiYcome subjects at eaqh testing time, the low- 
income; subjects made greater gains than the high- income subjects 
especially in the second y^ar and the differej^ces between them 
were greatly reduced* 

(4) Circus; '?How Much and^How Many" f 



cohort 
of the 




The low-income subjects in Cohorts 2 and 3 made on the average 
greater gains than did theilr counterparts in Cohort 1. 

in Cohort 2 both.incon^e groups made significant/ gains in'both 
the first andvthe second^preschool year but, in the first year , as 
well as in. the^seicond year, the low-income group gained more than the ^ 
high- income group and the differences hietween them were greatly reduced.. 

.■ . ■ ^ ^ • : ^ 

r ' In Cohort 3 the high-income group made greater gains than -the- 
low-income group in the first year. However, in the secondVyear, ten / 
of the twelvfe low- income sul»jects, Tx:pns4.dered as a group) in this 

greater gains than the high-income subjects and by the end. 
year their performance was, not significantly different 
subjects. / 



fro^/that of the high-inco 

.program E ffects, The findings presented in Table 7 suggest that the 
in the emphasis on the cpgnitive aspects of the program had 
effect on the achievements^ of the low-, though not the high-income 

children. Most of the low-income subject's in Cohort 3 and those in Cohort 

. • .5= ■ , , 

2 had higher scores than their counterparts in Cohort 1 on 4:he 

".,.*■. ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . • ■ ■" 

txjgnitive measures at the beginning of the second year and, except in 

■ ^ 0^ 

lanCfuage, maintained this advantage until the end of the year. 

However, the program changes did not r^ppear to alter the effects on IQ.. . 
All three cohorts* (and both , income groups) made s - cnific^t, but roughly 

'■' ■ ' ' ■ . • ■ : , ■ ■■ • 

•equivalent, IQ gains. ' - . ■ . 



,ivr ■■■■ ■. ". 

r''^;-;-A-;;.,i^;:^Vv::%;i..ift:;.;:' 




. Compensatory nsffects > Over the . two !year period the J,ow-income 
children improved their performance relative to that -^f the high- 
income. children on all of the intellectual and cognitive measures. The 
greatest IQ and_alsQ;;^erf6rmance gains, made by both income groups, 
occurred during the children's first year in preschool. However, daring 
thi^ first year the, highr income subjects, more often tj^an riot,' made 

f /. ■ ■ :. ■., • ' .. ■ . ■\ 

greater gains than the low^income subjects, and the. differences betweei* 

. • , ■ ■ . * . 

the income groups increased. However, during the summer months most of 

«' ■ • , ' * ■ ^ * I*"' ' ■ ' . 

the low- income subjects cpntinue^d to'^lake gains which were large enough 



to reduce the size of the differences between the income, groyps^^by the- 
fall of the second ysear^ Then, durincp the second year, on all achieve- 
ment measures, the low-income sub jedts made> greater g[ains than the high-r 
incope subjects and the differences between the, income groups were sub- 
stantially reduced 1 In this process the more xntellectually-able- hall 
of the low- income group played an . important role. V^ile were - 

significantly lower tftan those of the high-income group/ they ac^i^ved a 
level of performance 6n the cognitive measures which was just about equiv- 
•alent to that ,of twehx^-incoine group. Over time, ai^ these more> able lov^- 
>ricome children attained achievement levels Comparable to the high-income ~ 
subjects, the differences bfetwer^ them and the less, able iow-incomia subjects 
greaj:ly incifeiseS'! On the preschool inventory, Circus "How Much and How 
Mariy" and afllso Circus "Think it Through", but not Circus "Say and Tell* 
fxihctional language,, the differences between the high- and the low-ability 
low-income children were greater than the differences' between the high- 
income and high-ability low-^-incoiie children. 



Discussion 



Program Effects 



These results indicated that the less structured, or more j 

■ " . ' • -.• '. _ . ' 

. ' . ■ • ■ ' .* ■ * • ' 

infoinaial, program offered in the first year( euid to some extent in 

the second y eat) of the project, had more beneficial effects on 

' social development of both the low- and the high-income children than 

' ■ ■ ' " • ■ ' ■ • ' V V ' ' - .- ^ ■ . . 

did the more structured programs of fered in the' thiifd ctnd fourth years. 
The, more informal programs also appeared to be just as effective as the 
more structured programs in producing IQ gains arid improving the children's 
motivation for leamingi their self -management skills ^d '*their tendency 
to be creative and imaginative. They were, however f less effective^ at 
least with the low-rincome children in improving cognitive styles ( i^ei ^ 
reducing impylsivity) and increasing cognitive competence in conceptual 
areas. ' . \ ' 

The fact^that the children in the less [structured programs increased 

•. ■ :; •' ■ • . ■ I 

■their social competence more than did the children in the more : structured ♦ 
programs was not surprising. Suimnative evaluations made' at the end of the 
_second_^ea^^^^ that, in the second year^ the threes- . ^ 

year-olds in the progranK^ less progress in learning to i{nteract 

with their^ peers than l^ad the three-year-olds M the program during the 
first year. ^Iso formative evaluations of the pVograiri, especiall^^J:j!bse. 
made duriiig the third project year , indicated t^at\he more structured 
programs were inducing high levels, of constructive^ task-oriented, but, non- 
socidl play and increasing 'the amount of time the children were engaged in 
activities with a teacher. 



; /I One possiblie explanation fior the greater increase in social ebfii- * ' - 

petence in this Cohort 1 than this Cbhort 2 and 3 children is that l^s^ ^ : ' 
. teacher control . Of the chilcireh^s acclivities and i^^^ ^ 

it±es f or peer ijiteractxon in the first project year- permitted the ^ ; ^ i ; : ' 
, Coho^ 1. children t<^v^ thteie^ year Qlds, more socia- 4jn?^ri^ncef ■ 

that this greateron^^ resulted in the acqulsxtion ; 

of a greater amount of social knbwlfedg^^^^ 

learning, in turn, accounted for the jnope rapid improvement 
; aad effectiveness of thexir peer i^interactions, eispeoicdly when tli^ 
- ^four year, olds in their second preschool year. Another. possiblfe^^^^ 
( ation is that the greater amount of social interaction with peer^ 
Y^ave occurred in the first year , provided more cognitive stimdlajtion ^ 
^^ iricreased th^ cognitive competence o^ the Cohort 1^ children especially in ^;?| 
social situations . Since the* ability to interact itf^q^ai^^ * ; -^^^ 

^ and effe^ctixre ways with peers (as measured by the 

to^be associated with certain ^ type ^ of social understa^^ roi^$^ [ 

■ skills (i.eiv^t^e>ab to know what another ';pefspivr^ 

and thinking) \shen .any improvement in such skills (i^e. ^sociai cp^ 
£»iajLi)fi_e;^eGte^ -QdES -g£ins .^(Wright , - m7al J^^thi^^^j^ 

' •■ ' ^-^ ^ ■ ■:■ /. '''^■'■':X^^^ 

explanation is that the Cohort 1 children iHere, from, the starts more cbgrix^^^ 
.^tively competent than the children in the \ other £vra ^ohor^s, Howe this *^ 
/Was clearly not the- case. The over-^all cognitive abili>.ies of the cohorts . 

did not differ Widely, Iput.t^e one that consistently scored sligh 

^fiui the pothers was Cohort 2.- t - ^ ^ .'- ^'^i 

r The fact that the changes 'in. the pirpgram: did not affect IQ gains was 
^i^not surprising, it has been found repeatedly (Horowitz ioi/ion i ar^i] )>u^^ v^??: 



Miller & Dyer, 1975) that "well-run preschool programs which differ ^ 
in many respects can produce comparable intellectual and also cognitive, 
gains. For example, Weikart (1972) found that when three very different ' 
types of prograuns (cognitively-oriented, language-based direct ins^uct- • 
ion, traditional unit-based) were mounted in his own laboratory, with 
equal care far quality, they produced equivalent results. Since the UWO 
programs offered in the four years Vere alike in more respects than they 
were different, they were isxpected to have a more or less equivalent 
general impact on the int^lectual functioning of . the children. 

Weikart "s study (referred to above) l^d him to conclude that the 
success of a preschool program depended not so much on its theoretical 
orientation, but on its over-all quality, and that "quality" was mainly^a 
function of the motivation of the teachers, their active involvement in 
plcinning and implementing the program and their detenrrination to make it a 
success. He' suggested that once a program was fully established, running 
smoothly, and everyone ahd everything was "organized" it mig^t los^ some 
of its effectiveness. The^UWO program was well-established by its fourth 
year and the IQ gains made, during that year, by the low-income subjects 
(i.e. Cohort 3 in its second year) were not as impressive before.- 
However, the program did not lose its effectiveness in pXducing conceptual 



gains in these same children. In the description of the subjects presented 
eatlier it w^s pointed out that the low-income subjects in Cohort 3 repre- 
sented a somewhat more ciilturally and economically disadvantaged group than 
did the low-income subjects in the first two cohorts and that the families 
in Cohorts 1 and 2 had received more favourable treatment during the project 
than had the families in Cohort 3. It was thought, therefore, that the 
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•low-income Cohort 3 children might not respond to the program as 
well as their counterparts in the first two cohorts. This was not, 
however, the case. When the conceptlual gains made by the 12 ^scholarship" 
(Cohorts 1 and 2) children and the 12 "subsidized" (Cohort 3) children 
; were Compared no significant differe ices were found. . 
The lindi^g that greater cognit/ivor benefits were derived by tha low- 
income children in the more, than the ieiss structured programs is consist- 
ent with the findings of a number 6f other investigators. It appears that 
children from homes in which the Barents provide relatively' little cognitive 
stimulation^ can be greatly helped to develop their conceptual, abilities if 
they are given individual atterytibn and stimulation by a teacher who is 
both interested in them and s^sitive to their needs. 

Finally it is perhaps worth noting that the Cohort which. made the- 
greatest fcognitive gains wa^ Cohort 2 and that this Cohort was in a s'omewhdt 
less structured progreun in/ its first preschool year and a more structured 
program during its second preschool year. The subjects who made the smallest 
cognitive gains were the least able (with lowest IQs) low-income children 
in Cohort 3 and these children were in the more structured programs ia both 
t eir first and second preschool years. . It may be that. the teacher-guided 
small groyf^ activities in which these slow-learners were involved when they 
were three-year-olds discouraged them, or in some way affected them adversely 
rather than favourably. It may be wiser, therefore, to of fer three-year-ol4 
children from low-income families who have low IQs (70 or below) more time 
for free play and "discovery" learning, during their first preschool year ^ 
and to delay offering very much in the way of small group teacher-guided 



activities, which focus on the development of conceptual abilitie^s; 
ixntil they are four-year-olds in their second preschool year. 
Compensatory Impact 

While there wete modest cohort effects, as discussed above, the 
size of each income group ^ in each cohort was small, and some of the 
reported income group effects may have been spurious. Therefore, in 
evaluating the overall compensatory impact of the program the subjects 
in each income group in all\ three cohorts were combined. 

It was hypothesized earlier that, if the high-income children had 
higher IQs them the low- income children .(suggesting that they had more 
learning ability) then, if equal opportunities were pffered fcr* learning 
"new" skills the initial performance of the income groups would be similar, 
b' t the performance gains would be different, with the high-income childi:;ea 
making greater gains than the low-income children If, on the other hand, 
opportunities for acquiring abilities which were already present in the 
homes of the. high-,, but not in the homes cf the low-income children ^\^ere 
offered the initial i^erformance levels of the income groups would be very 
different (with the high-income ^ hildren obtaining higher scores than 
the low- income children), but over time the low-income children would 
make greater gains than the hlgh-iwcome children and the. differences between 
their performance levels would decrease. It was therefore argued that if 
the initial differences found between the income groups did not increase 
over time and, particularly if these differences decreased, then the 
conclusion th^t the j^rogram had had compensatory effects was justified. 
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The initial differences between €he high- and the low- income 

• ' ' ' . "* 

children were greatest in the cognitive areas, including cognitive 

style (impulsivity) and smalle9t^ejh|, the social, motivational, and 



learning styles areas. This suggested that the high-income children 
had had more cognitive st^imulation, but no more opportxinities for 
social learning in their home s^^tfictn-had-the^ow- income children eind 



that the environment of both income groups had been more or less 
^equally supportive of the (development of learning styles siich as self- 
direction, mAstery motivation, and curi^osity. The results were there-, 
* for-^ in line with the hypothetical predictions made above. | 

• The program.had^ its greatest compernsatory^effects in the intell- \ 

■ ' ' ' i . 

ectual. and. cognitive are^s. The reduction in the size of the differ- \ 

ences between the mean IQs of the income groups over time was not large, 

in spite of the fact* that three quarters of the low- income subjects made 

significant, and very large IQ gains. This was because the high-incqme 

subjects who were not expected to increase their IQ scores very much , • 

also made significant gains. When the size of the difference, in the 

IQ level of the groups is taken into account the educational* achievements 

(language and. conceptual learning) accomplished by the low- income child'^ 

ren, relative to the high-income .children, are remarkable. While there 

was a tendency on some measures (e.g. Circus: How Much and h6w Many) for 

the performance curves of the income groups to diverge' by the end of the 

first year, they invaialcdDly began to converge in the isecond year. That is, 

the low- income subjects made greater gains than the high- income cjiildren 

and began to "catch-up"- By the end of. the two year period the differ- 

ences between the income groups on all of the cognitive measures had been 
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reduced. In^no case had they increased .and the more intellectually 

/• ■ ' . ■ . . ■ • 

able half of the low- income children (with average or better IQs in 

their second ipreschool year) had, in most instances completely caught - 

Up to the high-iiicome children. It should also be emphasized that jione 

of these findings could be accounted for in terms of ceiling effects. 

It was in the social area that the program did not seem to -have 

compensatory effects, in the sense that it made up for opportunities 

for learning available to the high but not to the low-income children. 

Both income groups appeared to be learning "new" skills. Thei,r abilities 

at the start were roughly equal, but over time, the hfgh-income children 

made greater gains than the low-income children cind they became less 

rather than more like them. Both of the measures of social competence, 

especially^ the PI, Q-ES correlated positively w^th' a number of the 

measures of cognitive competence qjpnployed in this study. Therefore the 

fact that the cognitive abilities of the high-income children were generally 

< 

superior to those of the low-inqome children may account for these findings. 

/•.-■■..■ 

Although in this context, the gains in social competence made by the 
low-incpme gi^bjerr.s can not be discussed in "compensatory" terms they were 
clearly large .and significant. The children in both income groups became 
much more tactful and influential in their relationships with their peers. 
They. also improved their problem solving and learning styles, and became 
more self-directed and self-controlled, more curious and persistent and 
more creative and imaginative. 

In summary it appeared that the UWO program had been reasonably 
successful in achieving all of its, primary ^goals with ^th the high- and 
the low- income children and" that, for the low-income children, the program 

had. had compensatory value in the intellectual and cognitive ar6as in- which 

. ' ■ • * . 

it was needed most. . ' 

/ • • i u r 
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